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USE SHAMBOW SHUTTLES 


They Have the Best 
Hand Threading Device 


Any Style Spindle Fitted to 
Accommodate Your Bobbins 
Perfectly. They Outwear 
Other Shuttles because They 
Are Built Right from Begin- 
ning to End. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


F ARN MORE WAGES FOR THE WEAVER 
LARGER DIVIDENDS FOR THE MILL 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, SOUTHERN AGENT, 
40 SOUTH FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE MASS. 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
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Ring Spinning Frame 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 


and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 





Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


SUPERIOR 


LOOM CRANKS 


FOR REPAIRS OF 
LOOMS OF OTHER 
SHOPS 













CARDS DRAWING - SPINNING LOOMS MULES 
TAUNTON MASS. CHARLOTTE N.C. 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS, 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


xm Ae 


1815-25 E. BOSTON AVE. 
We ' ounce Jos. T. PEARSON KENSINGTON Diyas a 


A. G. THURSTON @ SON 


R. W. THURSTON, Proprietor 











that we are now prepared to accept orders for 


Improved Temples, 
‘ Temple Rolls, Drop Wires and a 
New Warp Stop Motion 


**** MANUFACTUR 


Fluted Rolls, eeaiaie. pron Flyers and 
When you are in the market for any of the General Machinery 
above it will pay you to communicate’ , 


with us. 





Specialties =e id Reece Refluting, 
and Hening of all kinds of Rolls 


Speeder an rs yon and fitted with any style presser. 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 
HOPEDALE. MASS. 





Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor. shies and Divisien Sts., Fall River, Maen 
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In A Union of Specialists 
There Is Strength 


PICKERS AND REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DRAWING AND ROVING FRAMES 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SPOOLERS AND REELS 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


BEAMERS AND WARPERS 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


NASMITH COMBERS 
John Hetherington & Sons, Manchester, England 





J. H. MAYES, Southern Representative 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Wm. V. THRELFALL, Northern Representative 
Marshall Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to us cope or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 


The Crompton G@ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 


accepted everywhereas the standard of 


excellence. 


We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 


Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





COTTON JULY, 


DOBBIES 








1913. 
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WHITIN RINGS. 


Tl LIGHTEST RUNNING _ RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Have you seen our 


amond 
Finish 


HITINSVILLE 
SPINK = i 



















HOTEL CUMBERLAND ~ 


NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 
Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 








“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 
Also 7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


NEW AND FIREPROOF 


Best Hotel Accommodations in New York at Reasonable Rates 
$2.50 WITH BATH, AND UP 


‘ 
Suites $4.00, and Up 
All Hardwood Floors and Oriental Rugs 
j Ten minutes’ walk to 30 Theatres 














Excellent Restaurant. Prices moderate 
Send for Booklet 
HAYRRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 








Only New York Hotel window-screenéd throughout 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES FOR SOUTHERN PEOPLE 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 


5122 Wakefield Street - tof oe - - Germantown, Philadelphia 
MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 














KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. : STEWART & SONS 


Makers of Looms for MANUFACTURERS 
Plain and Fancy Weaving LOOM REEDS 
Fall River, Massachusetts Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, - - Charlotte, N. C. 






You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 










D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 
When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our 


METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 
stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- MANUFACTURING CO. 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9” LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 
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Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS_AND_WORSTED 





MARCUS A. DARY, FRED. H. DARY, 
@ Agent and Treasurer. Superintendent. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 


HIGH GRADE 
and Spoolers 


Spinning and 
: Hyde & Co. 
— Twisting Travel 


Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania Taunton, Massachusetts 


William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MAKER OF 


Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
chines, Drying Form Boards 


OF EVERY VARIETY 


For Ladies’, Men’s and 
Children’s Goods 




















THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 


Our Baskets need no ad- 
—— is known to aill. They last 








vertising: Their superiority 
al for years after our address 
#/ has been forgotten. 


All sizes and shapes. 
For all purposes. 














7 Our regis- 
aoe | tered Trade 
h Mark dis- 
tinguishes 
from imita- 
tions. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


t MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Groveville, N. J. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


COMPLETE TEXTILE EQUIPMENTS 








4-COILER WASTE CARD 


COMPLETE WASTE REWORKING PLANTS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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A New System of Machinery For Producing 


The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide Seamléte Seslary I 
Scott & Williams Model B . 


INCORPORATED 


Replacing Former Model B 


Five Yarn Changes. 

Sectional slackening prior to 
the heavy yarn changes, thereby 
preventing cu‘ting and waste. 

Fabric also slackened where 
high splicing yarn is inserted, 
thus insuring narrow ankle and 
foot. 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 


Model F 


The most comprehensive ma- 
chine ever offered to the trade. 
Makes women’s hose with in- 
tegral welt—no sewing necessary. 
Or will make women’s hose with 
selvage top, using any kind of 
yarn from silk to carded cotton. 
Makes half-hose without a 
s ? ine transfer. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. All dropped from the machine—looping alone required. 
Anti-run-back course preventing ravelling from garter tears 
and other causes. 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 





Patented and manufactured by This machine may also be used for making string work, 
or half hose transferred in the old fashioned way. 
THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY . Scott & Williams, Inc., se:ec*Me’ 
Middletown, MZ 2 Connecticut. Philadelphia Utica 





THE MERROW 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 





Our New Style 60 Machine 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 


USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. INVINCIBL f- 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. res, ss ee a! 
427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 


Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 


parent Eng 
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Underwear and Hosiery 





Office and Show Rooms 
718-720 Cherry St., 
x PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ee STAPF RORD & HOLT 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 











Sei toes 
RESULTS |) 
AT SATISFY. | | 


For Knitting 
the Latest 

f Style Fabrics. 
FOR 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 
Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 


Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 


TMNT 
Hit} 





Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. j= » 
Franklin, N. H. pooner area eta 


Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Little Falls, 
New York 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 


PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 


Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 











MANAGER 


It is good to make a showing on first cost, but a knitting machine is not 
like a stock table. The knitting machine ‘manipulates every inch of your 
yarn making first-class fabric, indifferent fabric or waste. This yarn costs 
256 times as much as the best machine, if the latter lasts fifteen years. Buy 
cheap stock tables if you must. They can’t hurt your goods. But buy only 
the best knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 





Established 1889 Wy 
‘pam 





aie 
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Acme Hosiery and Textile Binder No. 30 


A simple, inexpensive machine for 
Attaching Tickets on Hosiery 
Underwear, etc. 






Uses a pointed staple. Cannot injure the finest 
Silk Hose. Is portable. Can be set aside when 
not in use. Is operated by foot power and has a 
patented WORK-HOLDING DEVICE, car- 
rying one dozen or more pairs of Hose, keeping 
them in perfect alignment and presenting the tops 
in position to receive the tickets at least twenty- 
five per cent quicker than by any other method 
now in use. 













For particulars and the address of the 
nearest agency apply to the manufacturers, 


The Acme Staple Co., 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 










THE 


NEW BANCROFT 
HOTEL 


Cor. 18th and H Sts., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Albemarle-Hoffman 


NEW YORK 


A new modern hotel located at the hub of New York’s 
greatest business, representing a Five Million Dollar ‘in- 
vestment on the sight of the former Hoffman House, 


OVERLOOKING MADISON SQUARE. 


BROADWAY, 24th STREET, FIFTH AVENUE 
THE ACME OF ARCHITECTURAL PERFECTION 


Accommodations for 1,000, offering maximum luxury 
and comfort at much lower rates than offered in any 


other Hotel in America, consistent with highest class Cars pass the door to all parts of the City 


service. Near War, State, Navy and Treasury Depts. 


A first-class modern hotel 


A Good Room at........ $1.50 Per Day 
A Good Room with Bath. .$2.00 Per Day 


Moderate rates. 


Handsome Apartments of any number of rooms at pro- / : ; : 
Rooms single or en suite, with or without private 


portionate rates. 
bath. 
The Management is a guarantee of the highest refine- 


ment and protection to ladies and families. The service and cuisine of the Hotel Bancroft combine 


every convenience known to hotel management. 


Eelephones, Madison—3440-3560. 


E. C. BENSON, Prop. 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY. 








Lat Prince « 












IN BUYING BRUSHES 


You want to get the best 
that your money will buy. 
That Means Felton’s 
Brushes 
Mill brushes of all kinds— 
High in quality—Low in 
price. 


Send for the book “Fel- 
ton’s Mill Brushes.” 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
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CLARK CASTERS 


When once tried, are always used, because 
they are far superior in every re- 
7 spect to all others on the market. 


Our Trucks also are un- 
equaled, for style and durability. 


Drop line for Caster Catalog 
and Truck Bulletins. 


THE GEORGE P. CLARK COMPANY 
“Pioneer Truck and Caster Mfrs.”’ 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
New York Office, 13-21 Park Row 






























TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OrFrice ANDO Factory 
RocK Foro Itt 





Boston. Mass. GrReenvitce,.S.C. 






WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 








Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co, Cotton Machinery. 
COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Patent Barchaul Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 














/MAN HURT! | 


Wherever there is liability of injury to an 
employe, common humanity requires that 
first-aid-to-injured material be available. 
Johnson’s First Aid Cabinet not only 
provides this humane necessity but has 


proven an economical equipment to 





thousands of employers and industries. 
QOS22 09 
h Moos 
Johnson’s PY ees 
aoe =) ate 
° ° 7.8 (en 
First Aid ae 


Cabinet. 


Metal Case—20 x 13 x 3% in.—$6.00 
Installed in mines, mills and shops to a 
greater extent than all others combined. 
Sold by the drug trade and mill supply 

J 





concerns. Illustrated and descriptive 
literature on request. 


Johnson & Johnson, °°8 New Brunswick, N. 


The American Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Main 872 

THEO, COCHEDU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 

A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 
. 100 Broadway (Home Office) 

— se {3a St. & 5th Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building ~ 


CHICAGO—Margquette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue ‘Stratford. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Buildi ng. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Bullding. 
pat te dt VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LOND C.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 
MIDWALKEEBPlankiotes Bank Building. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts, 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 








Sn, 








Spend your vacation on the Great Lakes, the most 
economical and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily service is operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and way ports; 
daily service between Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will be operated 
two trips weekly from June 15th to September 10th, stopping 
only at Detroit every trip and Goderich, Ont., every Monday 
up-bound, Saturday down-bound.— Special Day Trips 
Between Detroit and Cleveland, During July 
and August.—Railroad Tickets Available on 
Steamers. 

Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet and 
Great Lakes Map 


Address: L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Philip Hi. — Pres. 
A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


petvieh & Cleveland 
Nav. Co. 
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Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Main Office and Works 
2834-40 Archer Avenue CHICAGO 


Eastern Branch, 151 LaFayette St., New York 
Sonthern Branch, 10-12-14 Benjamin St., Atlanta, Ga. 








ACME 


ESTABLISHFD 1880 


Baie i.ies and Buckles 

Box Strapping 

Corner Irons 

Case Seals 

Acme Galvanized 
Twisted Wire 








Spread every 6 inches for uails. Wut up in Coils of 4,00-5.uuu feet. Wooden reel furnished. 


ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY YOUR HOSIERY CLOTH AND YARN SINGEING 


Can be done at less cost in less time, better and 
more uniformly by the gas produced by the 





FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS 
AND WIDEGOODS 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene 20th Century Gas Machine 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. : 

We produce yarns of finer quality. 

We produce yarns of better color. 

We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLEAN SAFE 

WORK-ROOMS. 

Simple to operate. 

The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 
conditions of the work-room. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, (026, s., New York 











Best Service 
Least Cost 


Clean, blue flame delivered under the pressure or force 
best suited for the weight and character of the goods you 
finish. No air mixed at burners. Write for proposition 
and catalog. 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





| Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Uair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 
, “=| Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa, 




























Blow the Dust 


and Dirt Out of 


Your Machinery 
" LEIMAN BROS. 


ROTARY POSITIVE 
HIGH PRESSURE 


BLOWERS 
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May be used for this, as well as many other purposes, in- 
cluding vacuum cleaning, brazing, forging, singeing, agitating 
dyeing solutions, etc. 

A glance at the illustration showing the interior construc- 
tion will show at once why it is impossible to get out of order. 
The wings are always in perfect contact with the cylinder while 
in operation, being held there by the action of centrifugal force. 

Centrifugal force is a natural force which is always present 
in rotating bodies, and the curved form of the wings enable the 
machines to utilize this force to take up the slight wear which 
takes place at the tips of the wings. 

It can therefore readily be seen that in taking up this wear 
the same condition in reference to a perfect fit is maintained 
even after long continued service. We have many letters on file 
showing that this feature of the machine is a very valuable one 
and much appreciated by users. 


If you are purchasing a 
pressure blower, there is 
no use in paying good 
money for any other than 
an efficient one. We offer 
you a pressure blower in 
the true sense of the word, 
one that remains a real 
pressure blower, no matter 


how old it may be. 
. 


Get our catalog—fill out the coupon and mail at once for 
























particulars. 


Many old style blowers 
might be replaced by these 
pressure blowers with 
profit, not only because 
they are noiseless in oper- 
ation, but because the 
speeds are slow and the 
continual expense incurred 
in using machines of other. 
makes is done away with. 
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455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


COTTON 








Knuckle Joint 
Baling 


Press 
| IN SIZES 


| 50 to 
500 TONS 


- + Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS C0. 


WS 
RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 





OR ae “7s, 
could take the roof ot 





and let the sun shine into every 
corner, the extra light would re- 







duce your lighting bills, increase 
the efficiency of your employees 
and enable you to utilize floor 







space now useless for fine work. 


RICE’S 
MILL WHITE 


will increase your light 19 to 36 per cent. It 








contains no varnish and will not crack like 





enamel and other gloss paints, or scale like a 


cold water paint. 










We were the originators of the special pro- 
cess by which Rice’s Mill White is made, the 
only OIL paint giving a GLOSSY, tile- 
like finish. 









Rice’s Mill White is sold direct, in barrels 
containing sufficient paint to cover 20,000 
square feet, one coat. If you have that area 
of ceiling and wall space to cover, 











Write for Booklet and Sample Board 






Ask for our booklet, “More Light.” 
Write todav. 







U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 
22 Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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N ~4 Pioneers in the introduction of Annular Ball Bearings > 
€ Most extensive rescurces and plants in existence devoted exclusively € 
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, Main Offices and Plant No. 2 on line of Penna. R. R. to New York 
oe 51 East Erie Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ed 
A Line in Your Plant is a Convincing Argument 
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Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLL 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, or if con- 
templating an increase in production, have them applied to their old machinery. 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES N 
Roll Covering Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing Power Wear 


ONE-THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 
RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON 


Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or ' Intermediate 
Elec. Stop Motion Roving Frames 


WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, - - - - - »- MASSACHUSETTS 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 
Exposition 
1904 
for 
Superior 
Quality 
of 


Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ALL 
PUKPOSES. 























Including the Celebrated Brands 
EUREKA PARAGON RED CROSS 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 


The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
den* plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 


FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 


. These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 


Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY. 















Business Promotion Through 
Trade Press Efficiency 


is to be the keynote of the most notable gathering of tech- 
nical, class and trade journal editors and publishers ever 
held in America. No live manufacturer, sales manager, ad- 
vertising man, trade paper editor or publisher can afford to 
overlook the 


Eighth Annual Convention of the Federation 


ef Trade Press Associations in the United States 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, Sept. 18, 19,20,1913 


Two sessions will be held daily. There will be editorial, 
circulation, advertising and publishing symposiums under 
competent leaders. Many of the lending editors, business 
managers, buyers and sellers of advertising, and authori- 
ties on modern merchandising methods will take part. On 
Friday afternoon, September 19, there will be a mass meet- 
ing with addresses by representative business and pro- 
fessional men, on subjects of timely interest to editors, 
publishers and advertisers. Distinguished guests and 
worth-while speakers will be at the annual banquet, which 
will be made a memorable social occasion. No matter what 
may be your connection with the trade journal field, if you 
are interested in the idea of business promotion through 
trade press efficiency, if you believe in business papers for 
business men, you will be welcome at all sessions, 


Full information may be obtained from 


The Committee of Arrangements 
WM. H. UKERS, Chairman, 79 Wall Street, New York 


The Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United States 
President 
H. M. Swetland 
New York 


Secy.-Treas. Vice-President 
Edwin C. Johnston E. C. Hole 
New York Chicago 
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Dollars in Friction ? 








Every old style babbitted shafting box 
operating in your mill is “burning up” profits 
just as surely as if you were feeding your 
boilers dollar bills. 


Hyatt FLEXIBLE 
RoLLER BEARING 


shafting boxes effect a saving in power that 
averages 20%. Numerous tests made under 
all conditions of load and speed and in all 
classes of equipment justify this claim. 
Hyatt Shafting Boxes have distinctive fea- 
tures not to be found in any other type, in- 
cluding Flexible Spiral Steel Rollers which 
are alternated right and left and serve as oil 
reservoirs and oil distributors. 


The rollers being flexible conform to any 
ordinary deflection of the line shaft and pro- 
vide a line of contact the full length of the 


bearing. 


Hyatt Shafting Boxes insure a material 
saving in power, oil and belts. 


Write today for Bulletin 400D. 


Hyatt Roiter Bearine Co. 


NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 
Chicago Office, ‘1120 Michigan Avenue 


2076-B 
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WIRE RAILINGS 
> WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH. 


Established 1835 


SDUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 







The Felton Curved Sweep 
Saves the broom expense. A push broom with a INDUSTRIAL STARCH 


curve that throws the dirt and lint to the center. 
For Weaving Efficiency 


Let Us Figure on Your Brushes 
“Southern hteds hint Sesshas Made Right.” INDUSTRIAL STARCH COMPANY 
53 State Street BOSTON 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 










CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or ~~ 2k SB heats Bepones 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi 1 work generally. Blower and fan work a specialty. 
This conveyor is patente.i. Beware of infringement. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
215 NORTH SECOND ST.., ° - - - - ° * PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 














The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo 
stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers of 
all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spinners’ Supplies in Gene 



















A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





is clean, gritless, economical, 






and perfectly safe. 







Improved formula and process. 





The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., 


Danvers, Mass. 










The “Lawrence” Mill Crayon 


Manufac- 
turers 







MOTORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


There is a Crocker-Wheeler Motor for every kind of work. 
































We will gladly advise you as to the best apparatus for your and 
particular requirements. Estimates cheerfully and promptly 
furnished. The complete Crocker-Wheeler line of motors, gen- 
erators and transformers is described in illustrated booklet B. Repairers of 
A copy will go to you by return mail if you write today. Textile Mill of Eve 
ry Description 
CROCKER-WHEELER CO., Ampere, N. J. din BRUSHES “> | 
Offices in All Principal Cities Let us Estimate. We can save you money. 
M. COCKER & CO., 893Spring Garden Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 














The Unquestionable References of _— dley the Bradley Stencil Machine 


MILL-LIGHT | Ra 


W ie bor catalogue and price list, 
Insure you ag inst loss. Its labor, Machine 


light and money saving properties 
make it a constant source of profit 
It is a paint without the destructive 
faults of other kinds. 

Write for detailed information. 







Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples, 


The Charles H. Brown Paint Co., A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 


188 Montague St., BROOKLYN, N. Y 99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 


THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 


CARY’S EVERLASTING 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 


Ame 
einforced Edges 


ot 
elf-cle anin 








































THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SECURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
> Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 
so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
Bales when, piled together. 
Also Manufacturers of 


TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


19 and 21 Roosevelt Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Government 
has contracted for this 

Mat to be used in all its 
buildings throughout the U. 8. 


TEN REGULAR STOCK SIZES. 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER | 


Cary Manufacturing Company, 


ID eee 





FRANK B. COMINS, 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


President. 


The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design’’ 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
I e 
Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet “*T’’ on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 


be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


| JOHN HILL, sournern representative 
510 Third Nat’l Bank Bidg., ATLANTA, GA. 














Fe ei 


6% 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


OF 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. | 











The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
as to its genuineness. 


No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 


Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 
167-169 Jackson Boulevard . - CHICAGO 
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| | _ 8 Year's Experience 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
ROTARY APPARATUS, NAS BEEN 
BROUGHY VO BEAR IN DESIGN 
ING OUR LINE OF TURBINE: 
DRIVEN AURILIARIES. 


| 
—s« LONG LIFE, FREEDOI 














FROM THRUST, AND WIG ~~.» 
| BPRIGIENCGY-ARE VHECWAR- |.) 

ACTERISTICS BUILT INYO 4 

OUR BOILER FEED PUNPS. | ~: 


SY 





The Westinc hotse ‘Machire Contour 
_ Prime hos rons ‘Fast © wry 


i a 
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REVERSIBLE 


because with the use of an ordi- 


nary monkey wrench, the hand 
and discharge of this fan can be 


changed in a few minutes time. 


THE WHEEL 
is made in one piece on a cone 


shaped back, all being cast at one 


time. 


THE FAN 


is built to run at maximum speed 
without a tremor. Handles cot- 
ton, jute and stringy material of 


all kinds. 


OUR CATALOG 


is yours for the asking. Our 


| prices are reasonable. 


THE NEW YORK 
BLOWER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
25th Place and Stewart Ave., CHICAGO 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO 











J-M Vitribestos 
Stack ane T 


a ikes- stee S moke Sti 


indefinitely. ‘Tt protects ¢ 
from fee destructive element 
which soon eat out and t 1 
protecte - stac 

Being eer of Asbestos. te 
sulphurous and other gases of 


combustion cannot affect J-M 
Vitribestos Stack Lining—i: i; 
a} 1 1 
absolutely 


Fire and Acid dhevecveg 
J-M ar aig ine is far sup » brick for lin- 
ing stacks, because it weig lie, adi 1-10 as mucl 





and only x Be icts the opening of a 6-ft. fiat eter 
stack 11 per cent., wl hile bric k takes uj r 
cent. of the space. Consequently .J- M Vitribestos 
does not require such exp € nsi foundations t 
support it, ay insures much hotness draft. 


Write nearest branch for sample and booklet 


H. W. JORNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 
Asbestos and Mag ASBESTOS iS Packings. Electr 

nesia Produc Supplies ( 
Albany ( aeeaiieia Louisville Mhiltadelphia 


Baltimore Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Fraucise«e 
Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans 

Chicago Kansas City New York 

Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha 





Send Us Your Orders for 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
High or Low Carbon 
CUMBERLAND TURNED AND 
GROUND SHAFTING. 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 
TOOL STEEL, 


Carbon and High Speed, 


SPRING WIRES. 


FIELD & CO., Inc. 


116 North 7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete stock for immediate shipment 
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SURFACE TANNED ROUND BELTING 


With all the improved methods of modern times, 
there has yet to be devised a method which will give 
better results in tanning hides than the old Indian process. 
While slow, it resulted in a leather of wonderful strength, 
pliability and lasting quality. 

The leather we use in making Flex-Tan is tanned by 
It is fully tanned on the surface but the 


AMUN 


the genuine old Indian process. 
center retains all the properties of the raw hide. 

It is exceptionably pliable, tremendously strong in fibre and will out- 
wear any other belt we ever heard of. It will stand unusual strain without 
pulling out at the hook or breaking and will give th2 very best of service 
under any conditions. Prices and samples gladly furnished on request. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, N. H. 
157 Summer Street 


72 Murray Street 14-16 Franklin Street 
New York i Boston 
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MULE SPINNING 








has been greatly improved and the output 
largely increased by the introduction of elec- 
tric drive as applied in either the group or in- 
dividual systems. 


AlliseChalmers Mule Motors are not 
ae only so designed as to secure the maximum 
eg. U.S. Pat. O 

output of the mule, but they also permit the 


, ‘ natural speed variati f t 
Protect your delicate machinery tae veto 
that the number of broken threads is greatly 


with reduced and the quality of the product im- 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating Motors for All Drives 
Applied overhead it will not drop off to Allis-Chalmers 


damage machines and “‘lights like the sun” Manufacturing Company 


in any dark room. Is not affected by fumes, . ; . 
becomes a part of the material, and can be Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


used on metal, wood or concrete. 






proved. 











It was used here. 


Alligator 


(Trade Mark) 





UNITED STATES 
PATD{ ¢ CREAT BRITIAN 





High Pressure Pumping Station, Baltimore, Md. 


Henry Brauns, Architect. P 
Steel Belt Lacing 





Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot supply — 
you write us Drop a postal for Booklet P. gives perfect results on rubber, cotton or leather belts in 
i j contact with an idler or under severe conditions. 
that tells you all about Bay State Brick and ; Sr: . 
Alligator hinge joints are separable and require no 


tool save a hammer to apply. The smooth, strong joint 
results in marked savings for many large users. A free 
sample for you will prove it. Tell us width, thickness 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. and kind of belt you use and we will send enough for 


testing without charge. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


542 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cement Coating. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue 
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Let Your 
Steam Power 
Perform 


Double Duty 





The steam power in your mill — the 
power which drives the looms — can drive 
your Elevators as well with 


OTIS 
Belt-Power 
Elevators 


The most economical Elevators to install where steam 


power is available—most economical for two reasons— 


1—Because no additional power is required 
to operate them, 


2—Because Otis Elevators are built to last. 
Quality is not sacrificed for price. 


It will pay you to know more about Otis Elevators. 
Any of our Offices listed below will cheerfully give you 


full information. 


Write to us for information and prices 


Otis Elevator Company 


Makers of All Types of Elevators 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Birmingham Columbia Jacksonville Mobile Norfolk Tampa 
Augusta Charleston Dallas Lynchburg Montgomery Richmond Washington 
Baltimore Charlotte Houston Macon New Orleans Savannah 
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750 K.W. 3600 R. P. M. Curtis Steam Turbine For Steam Extra ‘tiou, 








Where Exhaust Steam is Used 
CURTIS STEAM TURBINES HAVE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES! 


The turbine casing can be so arranged that low pressure steam 
for heating or other purposes can be extracted at the desired 


pressure. 

The low pressure steam not so used is efficiently utilized for 
power generation in the low pressure end of the turbine. 

When no steam is being extracted, the turbine operates with the 
usual high economy of a condensing machine. 

Either hand or automatic devices can be furnished for maintain- 
ing uniform pressure of extracted steam. 

Our representatives will gladly furnish you with additional in- 


] 
formation. | 
General Electric Compan | 
2e€ner Ec tric y 
Largest Lleetrical Marafacturers in the World i 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio New Haven. Conn. San Francisco, Cal. } 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio General Schenectady, New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. tan 
Birmingham, Ala. Columbus. Ohio Offi ‘ N York New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Boise, Idaho Davenport, Iowa pest cw for Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Dayton, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Address Nearest Office Pittsburg, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Butte, Mont. Detroit, Mich., (Of- Jacksonville, Fla. Louisville. Ky. Portiand, Ore. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charleston, W. Va. fice of Sol’g Agt.) Joplin, Mo. Mattoon, I1l.” Providence, R. I. Toledo, Ohio 
Charlotte, N. C. Elmira, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Washington, D. C. 
vi Keokuk, Iowa. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Erie, Pa. Knoxville, Tenn. Minneapolis, Minn, Rochester, N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio 
4 Chicago, III. Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles. Cal. Nashville, Tenn Salt Lake City. Utah 1 Faso 
For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwe ‘st Generi al E le ‘tric Company, Dallas, io “Eas a "fis 
and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt —— 0381 
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Pennsylvania Museum and School of /ndustrial Art 


Philadelphia Textile School 


International Reputation for Practical Instruction, 
Adequate Mechanical Equipment, Successful Grad- 
ua’es. 

3SOTH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 29, 1913 
Courses of Study include all Branches of Textile 
Manufacture. 
COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, SILK 
Illustrated circular and advice as to suitable courses 
of study, sent on application to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, 








THE NAME WHITAKER 0N your 
| 


| 
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STANDS FOR DURABILITY 
It will pay you to obtain our quotations on Duck, 


Belting and Bagging Reeds. 
JACK HOOKS, STRAP HOOKS, HEDDLES 
Prices Quoted Upon Application 


THE WHITAKER REED CoO. 


84 Austin St., Worcester, Mass. 





SPARTAN 
‘| BELTING 


Proves Its Unequalled Efficiency. 


28 months after in-talling a $3,000 Spartan Equipment 
the Superintendent of a large Georgia Bleachery writes: 

“We are pleased toadvise you that the Spartan belts furnished 

us for our plant have been very satisfactory. We have main 

driving belts on our motors that have been running constantly, and 

we have not had to cut one. We also find that they stand steam, 

acid and water just as represented. These are the first belts we 

ever used that we did not have to takc np or cut, 


Convineing evidence of the economy and efficiency of 
Spartan Belting—of its adaptability for use under abnormal 
conditions. 


Spartan Belting is absolutely unequalled for use in 
bleacheries and dye houses, for cotton mill mule stands, 
strippers, fulling machines, race belts, and for all situations 
where the conditions quickly ruin ordinary belting. 


Send for particulars and copy of the Spartan Book. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Franklin and Suffolk Streets 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


4x 





Alumina Soapalite 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | 
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Washing and : 
Bleaching 


are not being done with the 
utmost efficiency unless 


Textile 
Mills 


Send 























for 





Literature 


Alumina 
Harbison - Walker 


Refractories Company 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Highest Grade Fire Brick 
Boiler Settings a Specialty 


the 


MINERAL SOAP 
is employed. 





Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., 
LOCKPORT, N. Y., Sole Manufacturer, 












Plants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Alabama. 
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THESE MENDING EYES 


Always Match Perfectly 
and Weave Smoothly 


Our loom harness mending eyes are made 
in exactly the same manner as our har- 
nesses. We furnish them of the same size 
of twine as the harness on which they are 
to be used so that a mended in eye will 
weave as well and wear as long as any 
other eye in the harness. We carry in 
stock mending eyes in all sizes of twine. 
ar 
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GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, MAINE 


TRave mark 
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CHECK THE WASTE. 


Mr. Manufacturer, the question was recently asked as to 
how many of you are paying for efficiency and then are 
not getting it? If the proposed tariff bill is passed, 
reduction in costs—an increase in efficieney—is absolutely 
necessary. An increase in efficiency means a decrease in 
waste. Therefore—check the waste. 

We all think we know what this word “efficiency” 
means, as for example, the general definition just given, 
but perhaps none of us have thought carefully enough to 
be able to define it accurately. Webster defines it as “the 
ratio of useful work to energy expended,” but this would 
hardly define the term when used in its broader sense. Nor 
would the definition, “power to produce the result intended,” 
accurately state the whole meaning without a series of qual- 
ifying clauses. We know that the workman who is effi- 
cient always has a job, but the man himself probably could 
not tell why. An automatic loom is efficient because it re- 
duces labor costs. So is an overseer efficient who succeeds 
in recucing the production of waste or seconds in his room. 
Neither are perfect, however. 

It is therefore evident that the gauge or standard of 
efficiency is variable and that no man, no machine, no pro- 
cess, no system can be positively declared as 100 per cent 
efficient, In other words, “efficiency” is merely a relative 
term meaning that we are “producing the result intended” 
relatively cheaper or relatively better than we formerly 
did; relatively cheaper anc better than our competitors 
are doing; and we are, therefore, comparatively efficient. 

You will probably agree that efficiency cannot be bought 
in a bottle like a patent medicine, guaranteed to improve 
any factory system, and ready to be shaken and applied to 
the spot at any time. Yet you, Mr. Manufacturer, should 
be in a better position to diagnose the trouble than any 
outside Goctor you could eall in. You might not be able to 
prescribe a remedy, but you should be able to detect the 
cause. 

William H. Harriss, treasurer of the Slater Manufac- 
turing Company, recently stated before the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers that the mistakes of the 
mill man are hidden six feet in the waste bin. But this 
only refers to such mistakes as will directly result in cotton 
This classification, therefore, covers only 
Many of you think 


or mill waste. 
one section of the road to efficiency. 
you have this section well paved anc in the best condition 
but have you? Are you sure that it is not so badly worn 
from years of usage that your system wheels are traveling 
Are you certain that slight changes in methods or 
your produect—in 


in ruts? 
practice would not result in improving 
checking the waste? 

Efficiency destroys factory habits. It destroys com- 
other fel- 





placency—sometimes yours and sometimes the 
low’s—but its price is eternal vigilance. We do not like 
to admit that we have been standing still, while the other 
fellow advaneed. We @o not like to admit that perhaps 
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some of our most cherished opinions are swayed by per- 
sonal prejudices. It takes a man with great mental cour- 
age to publicly admit his personal errors. It is much easier 
to discharge a subordinate and make him the “goat,” but 
that is not true efficiency. 

Now let us leave the direct consideration of the mill 
wastes, the efficiency of the machine and the operative. Do 
you know what your product is costing you? Not as a 
whole; not at the ene of the year; but as items and now? 
Do you know that the last lot of 28’s run cost you more 
per pound than the previous lot, and why? If you do 
not know, why don’t you? Is it because your cost system is 
inefficient? When you changed over that mill onto Egyp- 
tian and a whole lot of roving reached the spinning room 
before you found it was not up to breaking strength, be 
honest now, who was to blame? Was it you or the other 
fellow? The fault was with the management, not the 
operatives. Someone was inefficient. Can you put your 
finger on the man? Do you have to look in a mirror to 
see him? Check the waste! 

In order to keep the machinery in the very best run- 
ning condition you employ expert mechanics who devote 
their time to making such recommendations and alterations 
as will maintain that machinery in a high state of effi- 
ciency. You likewise devote much time and money to im- 
proving and perfecting the operatives who are to run this 
machinery. This latter is done in the name of humanity, 
but is intended to increase efficiency. This it does by im- 
proving their physical condition and creating personal in- 
terest in the mil! work just the same as courtesy on the part 
of the men in charge begets a similar mental att'tude and 
produces good will and better results on the part of those 
under them. 

One more general point shoulé be considered; this is 
the value of cooperation or team work among the overseers, 
No overseer should attempt to favor himself or his room at 
the expense of others, but should keep before him as his 
objective point the largest possible amount of finished prod- 
uct obtainable with the smallest quantity of seconds and 
waste. 

Your overseers should read the article by “G. F. P.” in 
this issue, as some of his suggestions may apply in your 
ease. He is an active and practical mill man like you, Mr. 
Manufacturer, and his viewpoint should interest you as 
yours undoubtedly would him. In any case, get together 
and practice team work in the mill. Remember that no 
matter what decision the Senate may arrive at in regard 
to the tariff, it will not be of such a nature as to prevent 
the necessity of careful cost caleulation and rev’sion cn 
your part. 

Line up your executive forces shoulder to shoulder! 
Create the community interest feeling among the opera- 
tives! Personally ascertain whether the processes em- 
ployed are the best obtainable for the class of work pro- 
duced! Know to a cent what your finished product is cost- 
ing you! Investigate, cooperate,—and check the waste! 


The most striking increase in exports to the Philippines 
oecurs in cotton cloths, for which the Philippine Islands 
are now our largest customer, the quantity exported thereto 
in the calendar year 1912 being 80 million yards, against 
70 million to China, formerly the largest purchaser of 
American cottons, 45 million to Central America, 34 mil- 
lion to Aden, 30 million to Cuba, and 26 million yards to 


Colombia. 
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FROM AN ENGLISH VIEWPOINT. 


The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, in a recent 
issue, prints the following comment anent some of Secre- 
tary Redfield’s expressed ideas as to the comparative effi- 
ciency of American operatives: 

“The statements attributed to the United States secre- 
tary of commerce upon the comparative efficiency of Amer- 
ican and English textile operatives are calculated to reduce 
statistical comparisons to deeper derision than they had 
hitherto reached. It is ineconceivably nonsensical to suggest 
as a fact that 47 American cotton operatives perform the 
equivalent of 225 English ones, and that 109 woolen opera- 
tives in America do the work of 283 in England. By the 
common admission of American manufacturers, English 
workpeople are the best they ever receive, and in point of 
fact the major part of them in the United States are at 
the head of departments. The American machines are 
principally manned by imported workers, drawn from 
classes certainly not the most efficient to be found in Europe, 
and there are differences both in the manufacture and in 
the typical products which forbid anything like a level com- 
parison. Cotton is spun in America on little else than ring- 
frames, which employ girl labor while in England it is 
spun to much greater fineness, on the average, and almost 
entirely upon mules and by men. The automatic loom is 
used in America, and is found to suit the conditions, but 
has had no highly considerable success in English sur- 
rouncings. In the worsted industry in America, which is 
overwhelmingly the greater part of the industry in wool, 
the spinning-frames are English-made in virtually all cases, 
and just as little as in cotton ean it be professed that 
American mills produce a generally similar class of cloth. 
The incompatibles are complicated further by introducing 
questions of value and a metaphysical twist is given to the 
whole undertaking by reckoning in terms of labor needed 
‘to create a unit of £20,000 increase in value,’ In the ab- 
sence of a common measure such a calculation is in any 
event useless, and the absurdity of this one is written plainly 
upon its face.” 


OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING. 


The rapic assimilation of Western ideas by the Jap- 
anese has been evinced by the several strikes reported to 
lhave taken place within the last year or two. This was 
formerly an almost unknown phenomenon in Japan and 
it would seem to indicate a fair and virgin field for “Big 
Bill” Hayward and the I. W. W. Think of the glory 
attached to boosting the wages of working people who re- 
ceive only 22 cents a day. Hie thee forth, sweet William, 
to the flowery land of Nippon. We wish you great success 
and sincerely trust you will never return. 

[Note: This is neither an “insidious lobby” against the 
tariff bill, nor an organized attempt to assist American 
cotton manufacturers by forcing up the wage standard 
among their competitors. ] 





The exports to India show a marked increase, amounting 
to over 14 million dollars in 1912, 11 3/4 million in 1911, 
and 614 million in 1906, the increase representing chiefly, 
as already explained, raw cotton and cotton cloths and, in 
addition thereto, lubricating oils, cigarettes anc sundry man- 
ufactures of iron and steel. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 





Are We Turning Out Large Quantities of Square Pegs and Trying to Fit Them into Round 
Holes? The Good Accomplished by Our Present Industrial Schools 
Demands National Attention. Prepare for Tomorrow. 





(Contributed to Corron.) 
BY F. C. MYERS, MANAGING EDITOR, SOUTHERN MACHINERY. 


The cost of the publie school is borne by a community 
as a whole. The public pays for the service and the service 
should be designed for the whole public. The public school 
as organized does not serve the public equally. It serves the 
minority of the publie better than it serves the majrity. 
This fact will be shown later. The studies in the primary 
grade train the boys and girls for the second grade. The 
second grade trains for the third. This training for the sue- 
cessive grades continues until the eighth grade is reached. 
Here the studies are selected with a view to fitting the 
pupils for the high school. The high sehool studies are 
selected and the standard maintained to fit the students for 
college. The courses in the college are designed for mental 
training. 

Let me emphasize; no place in this educational scheme 
is given to teaching boys and gir's to work, the whole ten- 
dency as the higher branches are approached is away from 
practical training. When a pupil completes the high 
school or college he or she is no more competent to earn 
a living than when the eighth grade was completed. The 
whole aim of the courses as they now stand is to prepare 
for the next higher grade. Of course there are some few 
exceptions. 

This cultural education is desirable, but the majority of 
youths find earning a living more necessary. Certain feat- 
ures of the present system are essential for the making of 
good citizens. Boys and girls must know how to read and 
write, something of arithmetic, history and geography and 
about caring for their physical wellbeing. Most of all, I 
believe the things that will have the most influence on mak- 
ing good citizens and worthy men and women is knowing 
how to work and a respect for honest toil. Pupils in our 
public schools must be taught that work which is carried on 
away from grime and dirt is not the only honorable em- 
ployment, but that manual labor is just as honorable and 
fully as worthy of respect as any other kind. 

Crime is the direct result of forced or willful idleness. 
Pass along tihe streets of any city and see the potential 
power, labor and energy being wasted by young men and 
girls loitering about. Then go into our public schools and 
learn what is being done to teach such youths how to make 
an honest living. Culture can be attained outside the pub- 
lie school and if the seed is planted and surrounded with a 
knowledge of how to live honestly, by labor with the hands 
if necessary, the child will later obtain the culture required. 
Children are in charge of teachers during the formative 
years when impressions are most easily made and are most 
lasting. That is the time to teach them to work with their 
hands as we'] as their brains. 

An inspection of the records of any publie school will 
show a remarkable condition. It will be found that the 
number of pupils continually decreases as the grades ad- 
vance. The amount of room and the number of teachers 
required in the high school as compared with the lower grades 


shows a remarkable shrinkage. What becomes of these 
pupils? They certainly do not die as fast as their number 
decreases. Looking about we see office boys, shop boys, girls 
clerking in stores, and boys and girls attending business 
collegés. In almost every walk of life we find these out- 
casts of our publie schools and they represent the majority 
of the pupils who started in the primary grades. 

Higher education is synonymous to higher standards of 
living. Higher standards of living call for better things 
to eat, better clothes and more costly entertainments. Fre- 
quently those who have received cultural training and have 
adopted the higher standards of living are unable to meet 
the demand by means of honest employment and they go to 
the other extreme. The criminal most injurious to society 
is the educated criminal, the man or woman who has been 
taught to desire and demand better things than are available 
on account of a limited purse. 

Boys are naturally full of life and energy. They are 
often mischievous. Mischievousness is entertaining, but it 
is only a step to the bad, and as boys grow older it is but 
a short step to crime. If our publie school system were 
organized to teach boys and girls useful and practical em- 
ployment there would be less crime in after years. A high 
standard of living without a means of earning the funds to 
maintain it often leads to indebtedness and extravagance. 
The next step is petty deceit. Soon former deceits must 
be hidden and debts avoided. This leads to more and more 
underhand methods and gradually the conscience becomes 
hardened and the eriminal fully developed. If we teach 
boys and girls something of interest and practical value 
we shall find it engaging their attention out of school hours. 
Above all teach them how to work and to be contented in 
whatever station of life cireumstances place them. All 
sannot be bankers, millionaires or professional men. 

There are very suecessful men, men of influence, who do 
not believe that children should be educated at publie ex- 
pense beyond the eighth grade because the majority of 
children in the publie schools do not go further. If suecess- 
ful business men hold these views, there must be some reason 
for such econelusions regarding the publie school. Consensus 
of opinion among such men is that too much attention is 
being paid to ethical and cultural subjects. The struggle 
for existence is pressing, and the demand now is for prac- 
tical education that will at least indicate the natural “bent” 
of our youths and enable the teacher to advise them as 
to what vocation would be found most conducive to their 
best and highest development. Casual observation will 
show that there are too many misfit bookkeepers, who ought 
to be mechanics, too many inefficient mechanics, who ought 
to be following other oceupations. Such men are not happy 
and doubtless will die failures. 

The demand is for youths with practical training and 
natural inelination who ean be developed rapidly. The 
method of selection has been to “hire and fire.” This is 
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expensive for the employer and employe, and it should be 
a duty of our public schools to develop youths so as to 
reduce this waste. This can be done by giving them some 
idea of the line or lines along which they should concentrate 
their energies. Man’s energy wears out soon enough with- 
out wasting it in vain attempts. To keep pace with this 
demand, private schools are being started which give indus- 
trial education only and train youths for responsible po- 
sitions. These schools may have been organized for selfish 
purposes, nevertheless the result is a broader and better 
citizenship, including an insight into the form of govern- 
ment under which we live. E'vidently these schools are 
accomplishing more than the developing of good workmen. 

There seems to be a tendency among teachers, ministers, 
physicians and possibly others, to receive with impatience 
suggestions and eriticisms regarding their methods from 
persons outside their craft or profession. There are rea- 
sons for this attitude. They seem to live somewhat apart; 
giving more thought to the mental than the practical phase 
of every-day existence which the average person is foreed 
to follow in his struggle for a livelihood. They are seldom 
contradicted. Pupils aecept what is told them without ques- 
tion or argument because the teacher is supposed to know. 
Min‘sters deliver their sermons. The congregation listens 
(or sleeps). The service concluded, the congregation leaves 
without an expression of approval or disapproval. The 
sermon may be diseussed, but not with the minister. The 
patient ealls the physician, gives the symtoms, receives a 
prescription and is told the trouble is a eold in the head, 
an attack of indigestion, or whatnot. The patient takes the 
medicine, without discussing the accuracy of the diagnosis. 
The physician’s word is final. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the conelusions and 
statements of this elass of individuals are not questioned. 
This unconsciously leads to a confidence in their own infal- 
lability that will not brook contradiction. 

The eonditions surrounding business men are entirely 
different. In furthering their business interests they meet 
opposing minds, and arguments that must be overcome. 
There is a continual conflict. Seldom ean a statement go un- 
contradicted or unquestioned. The tendency is for the busi- 
ness man to view all matters from all sides; to thoroughly 
argue the question with himself before even a tentative sug- 
gestion is made to others. This leads to a greater respect for 
the opinions of others and a broadness of view that is dif- 
fieult to obtain in any other manner. Environment has 
much to do with the habits of thought and in the two 
eases cited the environments are diametrically opposite. One 
leads to a seemingly egotistical appraisement of ideas and 
an assurance of conclusions. The other leads to respect 
for ideas until they are clearly shown to be in error. 

My first suggestion for a reorganization of our present 
publie school system is the placing of the selection of courses 
of study and methods of teaching in the hands of both busi- 
ness men and teachers. Give the business man an oppor- 
tunity to assist in the development of the material he must 
use later on. This will not only increase his interest in the 
work, but it will bring our public school system more in tune 
with the demands of the hour. 

Some years ago I took a course in physics. The teacher, 
judging from his laboratory work, knew the subject well. 
About the middle of the term the laboratory was moved 
into a new building, and you can imagine my surprise when 


I saw my teacher try to move a heavy box with a lever, 
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the fulerum of which was nearer his hands than the box. 
A laborer came along, saw his awkward position and showed 
the professor how to adjust the lever so that the box could 
be moved easily. You ean appreciate the fact that my 
interest in the class and confidence in the professor fell 
off after that incident. 

I do not relate this story to make laughing stock of my 
professor. It is far too serious. There are two lessons 
to be learned from the incident. First, that we should 
employ practical teachers. Second, that suggestions of 
value may come from entirely unlooked for sources. Any 
craduate from a high school, normal school, or college who 
can pass the usual examinativn satisfactorily will not nee- 
essarily make a good teacher. Practical teachers are hard 
to find and it may require considerable time to locate and 
induee them to enter the work. Perhaps when our public 
schools serve a larger part of the people, more money will 
be forthcoming, and stronger inducements can be offered to 
thoroughly competent teachers. 

I ean but hope to give my reorganization plan in general. 
It is to allow the child to follow its natural “bent” as far 
as possible and help it work along lines of least resistance. 
Devote the first six years of school hfe as at present to the 
common branches. These are the fundamentals upon which 
all knowledge is based. In the seventh grade begin the 
vocational or industrial training and have it of sueh a gen- 
eral nature that all the youths will take an interest. During 
this year not only will those students with a “leaning” 
toward mechanical work be detected, but all will have re- 
ceived some knowledge of manual work. In the eighth 
ude make the work more complicated, and devote a large 
Small schools ean employ this method 
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amount of time to it. 
since only a few students are required to form a class. Let 
the work be as varied as possible, but make it interesting 
and in keeping with the needs of the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

If this manual work is carried on properly, the pupils 
will want to continue after the closing hour, that is, those 
will who are inclined toward practical work. Many will 
not be greatly interested, and after a thorough test if it 
is apparent that the child is inclined toward book or cleri- 
al work, it will be useless to force him into manual 
branehes. Let all the pupils fol!ow the lines of least re- 
sistance and you will have more successful men and fewer 
dissatisfied clerks and poor mechanies working for the small- 
est wages. 

Above all it should be instilled into the minds of the 
children that manual! Jabor is not disgraceful and being 
soiled by work is not a mark of shame. The shameful part 
is to remain dirty after working hours. The dignity of 
manual labor is a most important lesson. 

Give the children an opportunity to develop along the 
lines of their natural “bent” and we shall have men and 
women with clear heads and able to grasp opportunities. 
They will be ab!eto accomplish more in a given time with less 
fatigue and greater satisfaction to themselves and their em 
ployers. The day’s toil will not be such a grind and the 
evenings will be spent in helpful study and harmless amuse- 
ments. 

The courses of study in the high school should be so laid 
that pupils ean have either the cultura! or the practical 
studies. After two years’ work in the grades _ it 
will be possible to determine those members of a class in- 
clined toward manual work, and those which are not. Every 
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one of you have heard the remark, “he is a born mechanic.” 
This indicates the natural “bent” of the child and the 
line along which he should be fully developed. Let the 
children follow the lines of least resistance as long as you 
teach them to work and to respect labor. 

The work in the high school will be properly graded and 
the courses selected so that those whose minds are so in- 
clined will spend most of the time in the shop, while the 
other pupils will have full opportunity to pursue their 
books. It may he necessary to offer several entirely dif- 
ferent courses, and in facet, have separate schools for such 
entirely different courses. 3ut the student upon leaving 
school will be able to obtain profitable and congenial em- 
ployment. Boys of from 14 to 18 years will not be obliged 
to work for inadequate sums in positions to which they are 
not especially adapted, because their earning capacity will 
have been developed in proportion to their natural ability. 

Girls ean be treated in a similar manner. Some of them 
are natural housekeepers, stenographers, ete. Any 
of you who employ stenographers know how scarce good 
ones are. Girls will be enabled to find their particular 
niche and will live happier, more contented lives than at 
present. 

Young men will serve their employers better, earn larger 
salaries, and there will be more happy, contented marriages. 
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It is sad to see a young married couple start out for the 


the boy did not have an op- 


day’s work together because 
portunity to learn to do that work for which he was natur- 
ally fitted. This condition is due to a misconception of 
the dignity of labor and an endeavor to maintain a standard 
of living that is beyond their means. 

We cannot all own businesses, be expert physicians, 
teachers, minisiers; sume must do the hard menial work 
with their hands, some must work with their brains. Let 
the public school system be so reorganized that it will more 
nearly meet the needs of the majority. The rich and well- 
to-do ean afford to send their children to private schools 
for cultural training. Families with limited means have no 
such opportunity and they far outnumber the well-to-do. 

Industrial education is needed more in the South than 
in any other section of the country. The South is develop- 
ing industrially more rapidly than any other section. Many 
responsible positions as well as those requiring the utmost 
skill will open during the next ten years. What is the South 
to do? Continue importing highly trained men from other 
sections to fill these high salaried positions and let her native 
sons fill the lower ones, or is she to arise to the opportunity 
and begin at once to educate her sons and daughters so that 
] + 
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they may grasp opportunities when they come and ma 
best of them? 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


The Isle of Palms. It would indeed have been a diffi- 
cult matter for the arrangement committee to have selected 
a better or more suitable place for the summer convention 
of the Southern Textile Association. Located among the 
chain of islands that skirt the Carolina coast, twelve miles 
from the historic old city of Charleston, the Isle of Palms 
will long remain as a pleasant memory in the minds of the 
300 or more members and guests who were in attendance 
at this convention. Leaving Charleston, with its narrow 
grass-grown streets vying with those of greater width and 
more modern construction, with its seventeenth century 
buildings sandwiched among those of twentieth century 
type, with its public market of wartime vintage surmounted 
by nature’s scavengers, a flock of buzzards, the visitor 
erosses the broad, placid harbour. Behind lies the historic 
shore line of the city proper; far off down the bay to the 
right is “Bug Light;” and a little beyond old Fort Sump- 
ter looms against the skyline, a grim and mute reminder of 
those days, now fifty-two years agone, when the quiet re- 
pose of this ideal spot was rent by man-made thunder. 

After disembarking from the ferry, an electric train car- 
ries the visitor onward through Fort Moultrie, passing 
within full view of the huge coast-defense disappearing 
guns, mortar batteries and ramparts, backed by the bar- 
racks and other federal buildings. It is but a short ride 
from this point to the Isle of Palms hotel where on Friday 
and Saturday, June 20th and 21st, the members of the 
Southern Textile Association gathered for the eleventh 
semi-annual convention. 

Because President McEntire and Capt. H. P. Meikle- 
ham, who was one of the speakers, were delayed in arriv- 
ing, the meeting was called to order by First Vice-President 
Z. H. Mangum. The first paper on the program was “Evo- 
lution of the Cotton Card,” by Charles Mills, member A. 
S. M. E. and consulting engineer for the Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Mr. Mills said in part: 


The foundation of the modern card was laid more than 
one hundred and fifty years ago by Richard Arkwright, who 
invented and built the first machine to be operated by 
power for continuous carding. Previous to Arkwright’s time 
fibrous materials had been combed or “teazled” by hand by 
straightening out and laying the fibres approximately par- 
allel, in preparation for spinning by hand. Hand earding 
was slow and expensive. Al] motions of the human hands in 
performing work are alternating. The motions of revolv- 
ing machines, broadly speaking, are continuous. Ark- 
wright’s proposition, therefore, was to design a machine to 
be operated by power, such that if continuously fed at a 
certain rate at one end with cotton would produce and 
deliver carded stock at the same rate at the other end. 

Arkwright’s earding engine contained all the principal 
features of the carding machine of today. There was a 
main cylinder, doffer, tops, feed rolls, doffing comb, all 
mounted on a supporting frame. The machine was almost 
entirely constructed of wood. One man of average strength 
could place the complete machine on a wheelbarrow and 
walk away with; the modern revolving flat card weighs 
about three tons. 

On a small stream flowing through the little village of 
Cromford, in Derbyshire, England, Richard Arkwright built 
the first cotton mill to be operated by water power. He 
furnished the mill with machinery of his own invention, de- 
sign and construction. I remember, when I was an appren- 
tice visiting this famous Arkwright mill. It was at that 
time partially dismantled, but the building and machinery 
were in good state of preservation. The sight of this 
Arkwright machinery was to me an object lesson in an- 
cient and elementary design, but at the time of its in- 
vention was a very long step in advance in the art of 
carding. 

Although the principles embodied in the Arkwright card 
have remained exactly the same, the efficiency of the eardi> + 


machine has been increased step by step, until, at the 
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present time it ranks with the most perfectly 
machines in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

and textile engineers engaged in this branch of textile ma- 
chinery business very early realized that the efficiency of 
the earding engine depended primarily on accuracy of work- 
manship and adjustment. Experience with ecards of the Ark- 
wright design demonstrated that wood construction was ob- 
jectionable in that changes of the weather would warp the 
whole of the parts so that the desired adjustments could not 
The first radieal improvement in 


be made or maintained. 


construction, therefore, was naturally effected by building 
the frame work of iron. 
also increased 
dimensions of the card From 24 
diameter and 20 inches wide, the cylinders had by this time 
15 inches 


Coineident with iron eonstruction came 


throughout. inches in 


grown to 36 x 36 inches, and the doffer to about 
in diameter. These dimensions were supposed at the time to 
have reached the utmost limit consistent with convenience of 
operation and efficiency in production in the mill. Later, 
experience, that great teacher, demonstrated that economy 
of floor space in a mill was of vital importance and the 
10-inch card came into existence, giving a much greater 
carding surface and consequent increase in production per 
square foot of floor space oceupied. The increase in di- 
mensions of the card appeared to increase the labor cost 
of hand stripping on flats and cylinders. Necessity, we are 


told, is the mother of invention. It was necessary for re- 
dueed labor cost of stripping that brought about the inven- 
tion of the self-stripper for cleaning flats. Cylinders and 
doffers were still being stripped by hand. 

About the time that the 36-inch ecard gave place to the 
40-inch eard, the picker, for cleaning the cotton and form- 
ing it into a lap, was developed, and hand feeding of the 
ecard was superseded. The advent of the lap also brought 
about the addition of the lickerin to the ecard. About this 
time the cotton industry had grown tremendously, and with 
it the cotton machinery industry. The machinery manu- 
facturers were vying with each other to produce machinery 
of greater efficiency. One group of machinery men was 
engaged in developing special lines of machinery for the 
manufacture of fine goods and another group for the coarser 
goods. The fine yarn mills continued to use top flat cards 


with self-strippers, and these were considered for many 


years to be the machine best adapted for the longer staples 


of cotton used in spinning fine yarns. The cotton manu- 
facturers engaged in making the coarser goods gradually 
adopted the worker and stripper ecard, which was at that 
time better adapted for cotton of short staple and low grade. 
[It was discovered, also, that in working low grade stock, the 
cylinders and flats on the regular top flat cards would load 
wp much more frequently, and therefore required more 
frequent stripping than when engaged on longer staples 
and higher grade cotton. 

On the worker and stripper card the rolls can be more 
conveniently stripped by removing from the card, and 
since they must be removed whether the card was of small 
or large dimensions, a much larger diameter cylinder was 
adopted, also, for coarse yarns a larger production per card 
was necessary, so the economy of a large diameter card 
eylinder with increase in number of workers and strippers 
was obvious. During the civil war, which caused the cotton 
famine in Lancashire, the mills equipped with machinery 
for handling the short staple Indian cotton were more for- 


t-r-te than those equipped for longer staples. The coarser 


were in very great demand. The machinery builders 
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who made a specialty of the worker and stripper ecards, 
therefore, were busy supplying the demand. During the ten 
or fifteen years, which included the years of the civil war, 
the worker and stripper cards belonged distinctly to the 
coarser yarn industry, and the top flat self-stripping cards 
to the fine yarn trade. It was during this period that Evan 
Leigh developed the idea of a eard with an apron of flats 
which would revolve or traverse the are of the cylinder; the 
flats to be stripped automatically as they left the cylinder; 
the flats to travel in a path perfectly concentrie with the 
cylinder. This was the birth of the Revolving Flat ecard. 

Up to this time every step forward in the evolution of 
the card had been taken with a view to increase the eflici- 
ency, or toward the reduction in cost of operation and pro- 
duction. The larger card with workers and strippers was 
generally adopted because of its larger capacity on coarse 
work. The better quality of carded work and consequently 
lighter carding was necessary to the production of fine 
therefore, the smaller card with top flats and self- 


yarns; 
The English manu- 


strippers was preferred by fine mills. 
facturers were at first slow to adopt the revolving flat type 
of card; in fact, it was not clearly demonstrated that it 
was much of an improvement over the two other types until 
the late seventies, when improvements on the Evan Leigh 
design began to appear on the market. It was not until 
about ten years later, or about the year 1885, that the 
English revolving flat eard obtained serious consideration in 


this country. The American cotton machinery builders 
had not been keeping pace with the English machinery men. 
That was the time American manufacturers 
discovered Eingland, and began to import English card 


American cotton machinery 


when eotton 


room machinery very rapidly. 
manufacturers now began to bestir themselves. 


absolutely no demand for the old type American top flat 
curd with railway trough and heads, and we were obliged 


There was 


to adopt the English revolving flat card as a model and go 
to work to develop a ecard which would have preference 
in this country over the English built card. 

There are three things absolutely essential to efficiency 
in a revolving flat ecard; namely, simplicity in design, ae- 


The 


efforts of mechanical textile engineers are directed to the 


The 


main object of the men who use the machinery in the mills 
The greatest problem con- 


euracy of workmanship and stability of construction. 
production of machinery of the highest efficiency. 


is to maintain that efficiency. 
fronting the mill men today is the securing of efficient help 
to operate his machinery, but that problem has been some- 
what simplified in late years by the development of greater 
efficiency in the machine. While the object of the manu- 
facturer of machinery is to render his product fool-proof, 
the mill man has to deal more or less with inefficient help 
that will get ahead of him. It speaks well for the ecard, 
however, that although it is the most delicate'y adjusted 
machine in the mill, it stands up to the work if given rea- 
sonable care. 

To diseuss here the many and various so-called improve- 
ments which have been applied to ecards from time to time 
during the last fifty years would occupy too much time. 
Let it suffice to say that seores of patented inventions have 
been applied and discarded. Broadly speaking, any inven- 
tion applied to a eard which entails additional complicated 
mechanism is liable to failure. Granting that the inven- 
tion accomplishes the purpose for which it was designed, 
if the additional necessary mechanism ealls for greater in- 
telligenee, care and attention from the card room opera- 
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ive, it will not be a practical success in the mill, and will 
not be generally adopted on its merits. The simplest is 
the best and the best is the simplest. As an example illus- 
trating this point, I would mention one of the many so- 
called improved flat setting devices which have appeared 
from time to time. The first to make its appearance was 
the Ashworth device, which consisted of a series of steel 
ribbons, varying in thickness by a few thousandths of an 
an inch, resting on the top curved surface of the rigid arch. 
The flats rested and traveled on the surface of the upper- 
most ribbon. As the length of the card wire became reduced 
by grinding of the cylinder and tops, the uppermost ribbon 
was withdrawn from underneath the flats and replaced 
simultaneously by a thinner ribbon, thus the radius of the 
are over which the flats traveled was reduced by the sum 
of the amount ground from the wire of cylinder and flats. 
In practice a second adjustment was necessary; that is, the 
center of the cylinder must be adjustable in order to main- 
tain perfect concentricity between the cylinder and rigid 
ure over which the flats must travel, to compensate for the 
wear on ¢eylinder bearings. In mill practice it was found 
necessary to hire skilled erecting men to make the neces- 
sary adjustments, as the regular card room operative could 
not be trusted with this work. Here was a ease where the 
design of flat and cylinder adjusting mechanism was in 
theory absolutely correct, but its practical utility was very 
questionable, and for that reason it was discarded in a com 
paratively short time. 

Other and still more impraeticable and complicated 
means of setting have come and gone in the same way and 
for the same reason, but the simple one-piece flexible bend, 
as first invented and designed by Evan Leigh, is still in use, 
and after more than fifty years has proved to be the most 
reliable because it is the simplest and most convenient 
means for adjusting flats to cylinders. The proportion of 
flexible bends in use is vastly greater than that of all other 
designs of flat adjusting mechanism. 

Among the most important of the elements which go 
to the maintenance of efficiency of the ecard is the mechanism 
provided for accurate grinding of the flats. Simplicity here 
is of vital importance. Many complicated mechanisms have 
been designed, tried out and discarded. The simplest and 
most reliable flat grinding apparatus is what we term, for 
want of a better name, the “Cradle Grinder,” which eon- 
sists simply of two adjustable roller-bearing heads, rig- 
idly connected by two steel rods. The cradle receives the 
grinding roller, to which it is lodsely attached by two hooks, 
so that the combination of eradle and roller forms the com- 
plete grinding apparatus to be transferred from card to 
card, as required. 

The guiding surfaces of the cradle, which are hardened, 
rest on the working surfaces of the flat so that the cradle 
and roller float on the ends of the flat. There are no work- 
ing parts to the eradle. All reciprocating mechanism is 
eliminated. One cradle with its grinding roller is sufficient 
for every twenty ecards in a mill, instead of one complicated 
flat grinding apparatus on each individual ecard. 

For grinding cylinders and doffers, the familiar traverse 
grinders have been in use many years, but their constuction 
has recently been much improved so that they are now more 
reliable and durable. 

Improvements in design and construction of sereens also 
have been effected, which have added materially to the effi- 
cieney of the ecard in that the later design facilitates con- 
trol of waste or fly under eylinders and lickerins. 
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Along with the card has proceeded the development of 
the machine shop specially equipped for its manufacture. 
The regular commercial machine tools have been largely 
discarded and replaced with special purpose machines of 
greater efficiency and precision; also every detail of the ecard 
has been re-designed for the purpose of accurate and eco- 
nomical manufacture. Practically the whole produet from 
the foundry to the assembling room is now finished by 
special machines. 


+ + 


1 the modern revolving flat 


From the Arkwright ecard to 
ecard is a great advance, made in a long time. From the 
village carpenter and blacksmith shop where the first Ark- 
wright cards were built, to the latest modern ecard shop is 


also a long step—and the end is not yet 

The next paper on the program was “Increasing the 
Efficiency of the Operative,” by David Clark. Mr. Clark 
outlined the difference between the majority of the foreign 
operatives of the New England mills and the native labor 


obtainable in the South, by picturing a vivid strike seene 





PRESIDENT T. M. McENTIRE. 


from Lawrence and continued: 

I do not mean to convey the impression that the New 
England mills are entirely filled with the class of people 
whom I have described, for the mill operatives of that see- 
tion have been a regular procession of nationalities begin- 
ning with the English, and now drawn largely from Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks and Hebrews. As race has overlapped 
race, each has left its increment, but the general tendency 
has been to enter other pursuits and be sueceeded by an- 
other and usually an inferior race. 

We hear mueh of hereditary knowledge and long train- 
ing, but it is doubtful if the New England mill operative 
of today has on the average worked in the mill as long 
as the average operative in the South. Thé superintendents 
and overseers of the Northern mills are mostly Americans 
or English, and they have acquired skill and system from 
long years of experience, and I attribute to them and their 
management the quality of the output of the New England 
mills. They require more of their operatives and they get 
more and better work. 

Our raw material, that is, our operatives, are better 






































but our superintendents and overseers do not take as much 
care in training them or require as much efficiency. There 
Is not an overseer before me who has not at some time 
said that if he only bad a room full of spinners like the 
Brown girl, and a supply of doffers like the Jones boy, 
he would be happy and eould run his produetion far above 
any amount he had ever obtained. And yet, how many have 
ever tried to produce spinners and doffers equal to the 
best ones in the room? How many have ever stopped to 
think why some were better than others? 

The average overseer would probably tell you that a 
certain boy doffs faster than all the others because he moves 
faster, but if you will watch closely, you will be convinced 


; { 


the way he moves or his lack of lost motion, has more 


that 
to do with his efficiency than the actual celerity of his mo 
tion. Is it not worth your time to study the motions made 
by the faster doffers and to teach those motions to the slower 
ones? If boys learning to doff were taught to move their 
arms and bodies in a similar manner to the most expert 
doffers, would they not be more efficient than if left 
to pick up a method of their own? 

It is a pleasure to watch an expert ten-side spinner, and 
have you noticed with how much less effort she tends her 
work than the four-side spinner in the next alley? Both 
are using the same roving, the same travelers, and spinning 
the same yarns, and it cannot all be placed to quickness of 
motion. The girl runs ten sides and keeps them up because 
she has system and dexterity, and dexterity means efficiency 
of motion. 

When a new spinner is sent into the room she is given 
some kind of instruction but she is large!y left to her own 
efforts and she finally hits upon a way of putting up the 
ends. As she becomes accustomed to that method, she 
naturally decreases to some extent the time it requires. 
Would it not be better if the motions of the best spin- 
ners were studied and care taken in teaching those motions 
to the beginners? The new spinner might never acquire 
the dexterity of the ten-side spinner, but she would be 
more efficient than if left to learn a method of her own. 

What has been said of the doffers and spinners might 
also be said of the other departments of the mill, and 
nowhere does it apply more than to the loom. The simple 
action of throwing in the shuttle, the tying of broken ends 
and picking-out, all require motion, and every room 
there are those who ean perform those actions quicker and 
with less exertion than the others. Even as simple an 
operation as sweeping ean be brought to a greater effi- 
ciency if the system and motions of the best sweepers are 
studied. 

The president of a Southern mil! which is spinning 80’s 
to 100’s, equal in quality to the best yarns made in the 
North, tells me that almost without exeeption his spinners 
have been produced from green help which were brought 
from the mountains. He found that spinners from coarse 
yarn mills who had picked up the art of spinning for them- 
selves, could not be changed into efficient spinners without 
great difficulty, but green hel 
their hands properly and by careful instruction become 


p eould be trained to use 


expert spinners. He considered his spinners now to be as 
efficient as the best fine yarn spinners in the North. In 
other words, this mill has demonstrated in a practical way 
that far better operatives can be produced by teaching them 
the most effective methods than by the usual plan of letting 
them learn for themselves. 

Very few superintendents and overseers have ever given 
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much thought to the most efficient methods of performing 
the work of the cotton mill operative, and only a few have 
systematically tried to teach those methods to the operatives. 
A boy may be taught to swim by throwing him in a pool 
and telling him to swim or drown, but he will never be as 
efficient a swimmer as the boy who is first taught a scien- 
tifie stroke. 

Some of you may look upon such ideas as foolish and 
impracticable because they are new to you, but let me tell 
you that in other great industries of this country, the work 
of the efficiency engineer, including his instruction in effi- 
ciency of motion, has become a regular department of the 
business, and high-priced men have been put in charge of 
those departments are obtaining practical results. 

We are today facing a revision of the cotton goods tar- 
iff which will bring us in more direct competition with the 
other cotton manufacturing countries of the world with 
their cheaper labor, and it is going to put us on our 
mettle. The work of the efficiency engineer which has be- 
come a recognized feature of other industries, must now 
become more of a feature in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. His work will be largely that of designing and 
arranging the machinery along more efficient lines, thereby 
giving an inereased output of equal or better quality. 

The increase in the efficiency of the operative will, how- 
ever, depend largely upon the superintendent or overseer, 
and is well worthy of study. Much can be done toward 
increasing the efficiency of the operatives by welfare work 
and eare of their health, because it is well known that a 
maximum output eannot be obtained from sick or dissat- 
isfied operatives. The other phase, or motion study, is the 
chief problem with which you must deal and which I believe 
you can handle. It has been used in other industries and it 
ean be used in the textile industry. You men have raw mater- 
ial in the shape of mill workers of a uniform grade. You 
have on the average, better machinery and more moderr 
equipments than the New England mills, and I eonside: 
that you are as intelligent and know as much about tle 
practical side of the business as the superintendents and 
overseers of those mills. The great defect in your system is 
that you do not use as much eare in the training and 
handling of the operatives and do not require as much ef- 
ficiency, especially in relation to quality. 

The next paper was entitled “Value of Modern Mixing 
Methods in the Waste Re-working Plant,” by Sewell K. 
Oliver, superintendent Columbia Mills. 

My subject, said Mr. Oliver, is one which has re 
cently received much attention by the larger waste re- 
working mills and machinery manufacturers, and it is 
probable that you have already heard discussions of mix- 
ing systems in connection with the newer designs of waste 
machinery. 

Re-working of cotton mill waste, as carried on by many 
mills who have not given the subject special attention, does 
not necessarily carry a guarantee of increased profits. 
Frenquently mills make an exhaustive study of machinery 
f the latest types which is especially adapted to the eco- 
nomical manufacture of their principal product. They 
then attempt to re-use their waste by mixing all grades 
together and running it through the worn out models of 
machinery which they have discarded when replacements 
have been made with improved machinery. The fact that 
this machinery is utterly unsuited to the work and may be 
the chief cause why the re-working plant fails to pay, is 
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often neglected by mill owners in their attention to im- 
provements for manufacture of the principal product. 

30th specially designed machinery and a correct system 
of mixing are necessary in order to get a reasonable profit 
from the use of waste. Failure to meet these requirements 
has been the cause of the generally accepted idea that there 
is not sufficient profit in a reworking plant to make it 
particularly desirable. If run correctly and with well- 
designed equipment, it will make a profit and a satisfactory 
one. 

My purpose is not to attempt to show that new especial- 
ly designed machinery is unnecessary, nor is it to make a 
comparison of results possible to be attained by either. good 
methods or modern machinery alone. The idea is simply 
to present the subject separately. To allow a consideration 
of the measure of results which may be attained due solely 
to the methods of mixing. Generally, where modern ma- 
ehinery is ‘used, the plan anticipates that a correct mixing 
system will be used in its operation. 

The general suggestions are that we should clean all 
grades of dirty waste separately in a waste cleaner of good 
design, suited to give actual cleaning and not simply to 
ball up the stock. The cleaned grades of waste of the same 
general character as regards the dirt they still contain, can 
be combined and fed to the pickers together, but hereafter 
it is important that this set of grades should be run sep- 
arately from any combination of grades of very much dirtier 
character and from any cotton or clean grades of waste 
that may be used. 

The actual point at which it will become necessary to 
combine the two or three grades of stock or “mixing” which 
have been run through the pickers, will depend upon the 
machinery equipment; but, if possible, the stocks should 
be carded separately unless the type of card used will not 
permit of carding the lowest grade stock alone. 

By re-arrangement of their working systems in this way, 
many who have been operating old machinery with picker 
room mixes, may materially better the cleanliness of their 
product pending the purchase of suitable equipment; or, 
if they do not wish to improve the character of their pro- 
duct, they may eut down or discontinue the amount of cot- 
ton which they may previously have used. They may also 
find it possible to utilize some grades of dirty waste which 
heretofore it had been their practice to discard. 

Whether by increased price for a cleaner product or by 
ability to utilize grades of lower average price, it is con- 
servative to estimate a saving in excess of one-half to one 
cent a pound by combining grades at the proper time, 
without noticeable increase in labor cost or decrease in 
production. 

An example which attracted my attention to the loss 
in value oceasioned by combining elean stock with dirty 
grades before working, occurred several years ago before 
the present methods were generally advocated; a mill had 
been in the habit of selling its picker and trunk willowed 
flyings to a local mattress manufacturer for 134 cents. The 
stock, however, was not entirely satisfactory even at the 
price, as they wanted a cleaner stock and offered an in- 
erease if it could be obtained. An attempt was made to 
make the same stock satisfy a higher standard of cleanliness 
by causing it to be run through the willower several suc- 
cessive times, but only slight improvement resulted. A new 
plan was next employed in that while the stock was run 


through the willow only once, a selection was previously 
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made between the cleaner and dirtier portions of the flyings 


and each were willowed separately. These portions were 


afterwards mixed together and offered to the mattress mill. 
The difference in cleaning by this method was sufficient to 
cause an increase in the offered price by 1 cent per pound— 
an increase which was maintained for all of this grade 
produced by the mill for two years and until a re-working 
department was started. 
The conservative possible saving mentioned should be 
sufficient to interest almost any one having charge of a re- 
to experiment along these 


lines, should they already not have done so. 


working plant and cause them 


The next paper, “Qualifications for a Suecessful Weave 
Room Overseer,” by R. J. Smith, was read by title only. 
The committee on revision of by-laws then reported. 
The report was laid upon the table for further investiga- 
ing. President Me- 


tion and deferred to the November meet 
Entire having arrived the belated address of weleome was 
delivered by the Hon. John P. Grace, Mayor of Charleston. 
Mayor Grace said in part: 


IS going 


The textile industry, in my humble judgment, 





B. WALLACE. 


to be the redemption of the South, and in that work I am 
happy to say that the pioneers,—the people who poured 
their money into it during the days of adventure, when 
they little knew how much of it they would get back,—the 
pioneers in the textile movement of the South, were those 
mueh eriticised, much kicked-about, and little appreciated 
capitalists of the city of Charleston. You wouldn’t have 
your Pelzer today, or your Piedmont, or all those mills 
that dot the hill sides of the country if it had not been for 
the moncy that the people of Charleston, joining hands with 
the people of New England, were willing to put there, and 
it is peculiarly appropriate, now when you are well on your 
feet, and have grown to be big men in this great industry,— 
when no longer the old Arkwright carpenter shop ecards are 
used, but those of modern steel of the best manufacture,— 
figuratively speaking, when you are the “fibre” of the cot- 
ton mill business of the world, that you should come back 
to the eradle of the business. We hope while you are here 
you will not confine your attention entirely to the Isle of 





















over to the Charleston, and let 


city ol 
I will turn over the keys 


Palms, but come 


is show you what we have there. 
to you, and while you have got to behave yourselves after 


twelve o’clock at night and on Sunday, outside of those 


hours you can take anything that we have, and if some of 
you fe lows should happen accidentally to stumble into the 
have to do is to ring me up and 


that you 


station house, all you 


tell me that you are still able to fly 


and | 
(Applause. ) 


this red badge 


are wearing today, will instruet the officers to let 


you 2@o, 


There is one thing I want to mention, though. You have 


been talking here about limiting the qualifications for active 
| 


_ +} ad think +} ; 1 ~} 
membership in this association. I think that you should 


extend the qualifications, not limit them. I believe you 
ought to extend the qualifications of your by-laws, and you 
to your organization. Put me 


You 


to have ladies in your organization, too. The 


ought to admit “Mayors” 


down as one of vour active members. know I think 


ougnt 


you 


idea of ladies not being admitted to a “spinners” organiza 


tion! That looks like anology. Long before the Arkwright 


eard, or before the days when cloth was woven in mills, 


the old mother sat by the fireside, and with a spinning 


jenny made socks for the men, and clothes for them, and 


made the flags that were unfurled in all the battles of the 


world. In this age of extension, when we are facing a new 


this age when women are going out and earning 


era, in 
their way, when they have got to stand up alongside of the 


men, and do the work of men, and not the work of ma- 


chines,—beeause even though the best is the simplest and 


the best, you cannol make machines out of 


the sin ple SI 
human beings, there has still got to be a soul behind every 
in this time the women are demanding, and pro 
This is an 


machine, 
perly so, their place in the affairs of the nation. 
age now in whieh we are all coming into our rightful own. 
We are shaking down the old 


and race and origin and sex. 


barriers of east and creed 
This is an age when merit is 
appreciated, and when “honor is given to whom honor is 
due.” Therefore in that spirit, in the spirit of democracy, 
I we'come you to the ancient eity of Charleston. (Applause). 
President McEntire then called upon Capt. H. P. Meikle 
ham, of Lindale, Ga., to respond to the address of weleome. 
Mr. Meikleham spoke in part as follows: 
Mr. of the 


consider it quite a privilege and quite a pleasure, I assure 


President and Gentlemen Convention: | 


you, to respond to the address of weleome of the Mayor 


of Charleston. In the first place, though, I want to apolo- 


gize for being late in arriving here this afternoon. The 
mayor did not. I will apologize cn his behalf, too. The 


president and I were both late for a very good reason. We 
hated to leave the mill until the last moment, because we do 
not dare stay away any longer than is necessary for fear 
somebody will find out that they can run without us. 

I was asked by Mr. Carter about two weeks ago if I 
would furnish him a copy of my address. I couldn’t do it. 
I suppose that if I had taken the proceedings of all the 
manufacturers’ meetings for the last five years and read 
them over, and then written it out in eold blood, I might 
have made a pretty decent address, but I thought I wou!d 
and look into the faces of these manufacturers 
and 


come here 
and get some inspiration on the spur of the moment 
make an impromptu reply to the address of welcome, and 


you gentlemen would apprieciate it more, and it might be 
a better speech after all. 

I suppose, although I am only a new member in the 
Association, that I was rather instrumental in having the 
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seemed to me to be the 
It was a pleasant 


meeting held in Charleston. It 
logical point, for a good many reasons. 
place to come, and a convenient place to come, for the 
most of us. Charleston has a name throughout the United 
States for conservatism, if I might express it that way, and 
I think it fitting that tae nobility of the manufacturing world 
I am glad there are no Presidents and 
They think they are the nobility, but 
The only nobility connected with 
They 


should meet here. 


Treasurers here. 
gentlemen they are not. 
them is what you might eall a “financial nobility.” 
want to give us the responsibility and let vs do the work, 
and they draw the salary. 

The money of the people of Charlesion was largely in- 
strumental in seeing so many cotton mills in South Caro- 


lina, and if it had not been for the encouragement that was 


given by Charleston to this industry we would not have ac 


complished nearly as much as we have. Our first and best 
encouragement, financially and otherwise, came from 


Charleston. 
Now I am 


talk, especially as 


not going to bore you with a long, tedious 


my talk comes just after the eloqneni 





A. B. CARTER. 


SECRETARY 
speech of the Mayor. I can’t make speeches. You krow 
I am a mill superintendent, although I am working for » 
Northern corporation that gave me the title of “Agent.’ 
What that means I don’t know, and haven’t been able 
find out in thirteen years. The kind of speeches we sup 
erintendents are used to hearing is for some one to come 
to us to settle a dispute, saying, in an excited way, “Mrs. 
Smith’s boys are fighting and throwing rocks at my children, 
and I wish you’d have it stopped.” My family speeches 
are generally heart to heart ones, so I don’t think you 
ought to expect me to make a real speech. 

The Mayor made you a mighty good speech a little while 
ago, but I believe he was just a litt'’e bit embarassed to 
know how far to go. 
the hospitality of the city, and turned over the keys to you, 
and told you if you should get into the police station to eall 
him up. I don’t want to eriticise the Mayor, but he could 
have put that in a little better way. I don’t think any of 
us are going to get locked up, and if the Mayor had told 
us to go as far as we liked, just so we didn’t commit murder 


He gave us a rousing weleome, and 
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or rob a contribution box in a ehureh, we would have under- 


stood just how far we could go. He needn’t have men- 


tioned about the police station. (Laughter). 

I want to say that I am very glad that we are holding 
this convention here; we can derive a great deal of pleasure 
from meeting at the Isle of Palms. I belong to almost all 
of the manufacturers’ associations that I know anything 
about, except the North and South Carolina Associations, 
and they won’t let me join those, but I believe this associa- 
tion does more good, and can accomplish more than any 
other that I know of. You superintendents and overseers 
are the backbone of the whole thing,—your presidents 
don’t think so, and your treasurers don’t think so, but it is 
to you in a great measure that the suecess of this industry in 
the South is due. I am glad to say that although I have 
a large number of good friends in the North, and some of 
our best manufacturers have come from the North, every day 
there are more Southern fellows taking charge of plants, and 
running them successfully too. 

As a Southerner, I am free to say that I do not believe 
uur war set us back,—it must have been an act of Provi- 
dence, or some unforeseen foree——you may eall it what you 
please,—but it was a blessing to us any-way. If we had not 
iad that war we would never have come to the development 
that we have, and the mere fact that it left us destitute has 
developed us in a way that no section of the world has ever 
developed before, and the cotton manufacturing end of it 


las developed as much as any. I hear time and time again 
that the Northern mills are run better than 


Now I learned the mill business in the North, and I 


our Southern 


mills. 
am in close touch with Northern mills, and I want to tell 


you gentlemen that you look after details a great deal 


better, you run your mills better, and but for certain un 
mills 


avoidable conditions, you have the most suecessful 


there are in the country. 

The first session then adjourned. 

The evening session was ealled to order at 8:30 o’clock 
by President McEntire and after disposing of some un- 
finished business the report of the auditing committee was 


read and accepted. The balloting for the officers was next 


in order and the following slate elected: 

President, T. B. Wallace, Supt. Dunean Mill, Greenville, 
s. C. 

Ist Vice-president, C. H. 


Mill, Yazoo City, Miss. 
2nd Vice-president, M. E. Stevens, Supt. LaGrange 


Goodroe, Supt. Yazoo Yarn 


Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

3rd_ Vice-president, E. F. 
Victor Mills, Greer, S. C. 

4th Vice-president, W. H. Hardeman, overseer weaving, 
Newberry, S. C 

Secretary, A. B. Carter, Athens, Ga. 

Treasurer, Marshall Dilling, Supt. Avon Mill, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

New members of the board of governors, of which J. 
Y. Jones, overseer of spinning, Newberry, S. C., is ehair- 


Bowen, overseer weaving, 


man, are as follows: 

M. B. Clisby, overseer of carding, Newberry, 8S. C. 

C. P. Thompson, Supt. Trion Co., Trion, Ga. 

J. W. Kelly, Pelzer, S. C. 

D. R. Harriman, Jr., Greer, S. C. 

J. W. Clark, West Durham, N. C. 

The president was instructed to appoint a committee of 
five to arrange for the next convention and these appointees 


will be announced later. 
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The program committee was changed and now stands 
as follows: W. C. Dowd, David Clark and A. E. Escott, 
of Charlotte, N. C.; T. M. McEntire, Gastonia, N. C.; and 
L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga. President McEntire then de 
clared the meeting adjourned. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to dancing. 
or quietly smoking and renewing old acquaintances. “Dick” 
Thomas created much amusement by alternately “leading” 
the band and chasing a very elusive bee that could be heard 


buzzing whenever one’s back was turned. 


Saturday was literally spent in and on the water. One 
enthusiast who did not retire until 3 a. m., left a eall at the 
office for 5 a. m. so he could go i the surf and he was 
not lon esome, there were others. \ 1] o’elo c e specéla 
ears left for the wharf where the entire party was ove 
a boat ride around the harbour, during which the band 
plaved and refreshments were served. A few returned to 


the island to remain over Sunday, Ww! le those located at a 


greater distance started for home Saturday night. Many 
members were enthusiastically in favor of returning to th 
Isle of Palms for the next mid-summer eonvention. That 
Friday night combination of moonlight, musie and mit 
will linger a long time in the memories of those present 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DEPRECIA- 
TION CHARGE. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COT TON rE 
BY “OBSERVER.” 


In the May issue of Corron are two articles of special 


appeal, “Cost Keeping and Efficiency,” on page 241, and 
“Cotton Mill Accounts,” on page 262. Cost aecountine has 


been given a lot of attention during the past few years, 


] . 
} 


hat it has lost any cf its interest. 


though not so mueh ¢ 
As a matter of fact, while about everybody in the textile 
trade realizes fully the desirability and even the necessity 
of ascertaining production e sts, many are still struggling 
with the big question How? The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of a manufacturing plant of this kind @oes not need 
much additional argument on the subject of studying costs: 
but it would like as much light as possible on the problem 
of developing the necessary data. 

There is one feature of acecounti however, which 
many cotton manufacturers have lost sight of entirely, or 
give only casual attention to. That is the depreciation of 
their equipment. Inasmuch as the investment account is 
one of the largest contributing to the overhead expense of 
the plant, neglect of the depreciation charge against it is a 
serious omission, which is certain to result in the manu- 
facturer deceiving himself as to the results whieh he is 
securing. He may believe that he is making money, only 
to find, when the time comes to replace worn-out or obso- 
lete equipment, that he has been losing it. And the failure 
on the part of so many members of the trade to adjust 
this factor satisfactorily warrants considering the question 
rather extensively. 

In the first place, it is obvious that a charge for depreci- 
ation should be made, in addition to an interest charge 
against the investment as a whole. The interest charge, it 
should be noted, covers interest merely; takes into account 
the earnings which could be realized if the money were put 
out in some form of gilt-edged security, not subject to de- 
preciation ane involving no risk of losing the prirenal. 


The depreciation charge, however, is an entirely diffe. ent 
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matter. It is intended to take account of the inevitable and 
constantly active wear and tear of the machinery, which 
makes it certain that in the course of time it will necessarily 
have to be replaced. No cotton mill owner should deceive 
himself by believing that when he makes a charge of 6 per 
cent on his investment, covering interest, he is taking 
charge of depreciation in any manner; he is not. Unless 
the depreciation charge is made, he is suffering loss of his 
principal steadily ane without any compensating return. 

The question of the amount of the charge cannot be 
answered generally, for the reason that the equipment in 
one kind of mill may depreciate more rapidly than in an- 
other, Looms and knitting machinery, for example, proba- 
bly wear out faster than spinning equipment and carding 
machinery, on account of the greater vibration which is 
involved in their operation. But assuming that the average 
piece of equipment is good for 15 years, which is certainly 
a liberal estimate, it is necessary to charge off 6 2/3 per 
cent of the original cost each year, in order that the end 
of the period may fine the manufacturer in a position to 
throw the machinery onto the junk-heap without loss. 

But the annual depreciation charge, representing the 
intrinsie loss of efficiency suffered by the machinery, does 
not tell the whole story. Is a new machine manufactured 
in 1895 and held in storage until now, worth the list price 
at which it was sold then? Of course not; and yet, as far 
as depreciation is concerned, the machine is as good as the 
Gay it was turned out of the factory. What other element 
has entered to cause it to be worth little more than old 
iron? The answer is almost axiomatic: improvements and 
new features have been produced so rapidly that the 
machine made eighteen years ago is not merely antiquated, 
but obsolete, The manufacturer who attempted to run his 
mill with equipment of this kind would lose money in a 
hurry, simply for the reason that it is not eapable of pro- 
ducing goods as cheaply as modern machinery now to be 
had can do. 

That involves another factor in the depreciation ques- 
tion. Not only must the mill-owner make a charge suf- 
ficient to cover the actual, intrinsic loss resulting from use, 
but must charge off a sufficient amount to take care of any 
replacements made necessary by the introduction of new 
and better machinery. Up-to-date equipment is the life of 
any manufacturing plant. Everybody realizes that; and 
this realization should be accompanied by a cetermination 
not to be compelled to add to the capital investment of the 
plant when new machinery is purchased, but to make it 
come out of. the depreciation fund created by the charge 
referred to above, 

That suggests another idea. In the printing business 
which, by the way, is in the very forefront of American 
commerce when it comes to the use of cost systems caleu- 
lated to show every fact entering into production so exactly 
as to enable costs for every job to be enteree with absolute 
reliance upon their accuracy, the plant-owners have given 
great attention to the question of depreciation. Most of 
them make a 10 per cent charge against their investment, 
realizing that while their machinery may not wear out in 
ten years, most of it will be ready for the scrap-heap by the 
time a decade has passed. And here is another point 
worth noting: 

The progressive printers do not merely charge off 10 
per cent for depreciation, using this charge in making up 
their general or overhead expense, which in turn is fig- 
ured into the cost of production and the selling price, so 
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that the depreciation element is ultimately paid by the con- 
sumer, as it should properly be; but the returns from this 
charge are not put into the general account of the business, 
but into a separate fund. This depreciation fund is used 
for the purpose for which it was intended; that is, when 
any machine wears out or becomes obsolete, it is replaced by 
a new one, which is paid for not out of the general account, 
but out of the special fund which has been created through 
the use of this charge. 

Isn’t that the logical way to handle the proposition? If 
you are making a charge for depreciation, and then figuring 
the results of the business as though all that is left over 
after paying current expenses is net profit, aren’t you again 
fooling yourself, and making the margin of profit appear 
wider than it really is? If you charge for depreciation, 
the charge should show in the accumulations, in the sinking 
fund created to enable replacements to be provided for; 
and any other way of handling it involves the assumption 
that the charge is either unnecessary, or that the manufac- 
turer is assuming that his net profits, which are used in the 
payment of cividends on stock, are greater than they really 
are. The chances are that the net profits are just as much 
less as 10 per cent of the machinery investment amounts to, 
if the concern is using 10 per cent as a depreciation charge. 

Ten per cent may seem large to many conservative 
manufacturers—especially those who are not considering 
that feature at all just now; but considering all of the 
questions involved, it does not appear to be too great. The 
confirmed pessimist may say, of course, that it makes no 
difference, in the end, whether the charge is made or not; 
that goods have to be sold at the market price, and that 
knowing that this price isn’t as much as it ought to be in 
order to produce a fair profit, isn’t going to help the situa- 
tion any. This is perfectly true, but— 

What is the market price of a commodity? Isn’t it the 
average of the prices at which manufacturers are willing to 
sell their product? The market is not an arbitrary creation, 
which some supreme being has set up, to be used as a 
fetish by men in a given business; it is the net result of the 
offerings of manufacturers of their goods, and the prices 
at which they are willing to sell fix the market. 

That being true, it is obvious that the market price rep- 
resents, or should represent, the cost of the raw material 
plus the cost of manufacture plus a profit. That goes 
without saying; and if the market price represents merely 
the cost of material plus cost of manufacture, without a 
margin for profit, then it isn’t a market price at all. It 
may be what buyers are willing to pay for goods; but if 
manufacturers gently but firmly decline to sell on that basis, 
the goods fail to move and there is no market on that basis 
of price. 

This is where the importance of knowing the cost of pro- 
duction comes in, along with the necessity of making an 
adequate charge for the cepreciation of equipment. The 
manufacturer who doesn’t know what it is costing him to 
do business, that is, what his overhead expense is; who 
doesn’t know his labor expense, nor the cost of operating 
his plant, expressed in terms of the product, may sell at a 
price which does not include a profit; but the manufacturer 
who is informed won’t do so. 

It may possibly discommode the individual who knows 
his costs pretty accurately to go into the market and at- 
tempt to sell his goods at a figure which will include the 
essential factor of profit, for the reason that others, not so 
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well informed, may be willing to accept prices below the 
dead level, carrying no margin for profit; but it is certain 
that temporary inconveniences for the sales department or 
temporary slackness in the operating department is better 
than permanent bankruptey; and that, of course, is the 
only finish which can be predicted with certainty for the 
cotton manufacturer, or anybocy else, who spends money 
and time and effort and energy in making goods, and then 
sells them without realizing the profit to which he is justly 
entitled. 

Cost studies are therefore not hopeless. It may seem 
for a time that it is useless to buck against the general 
opposition, and useless to attempt to get a better price than 
others are demanding for the same class of goods. But 
educational work along this line; cooperation in the associa- 
tions and elsewhere in the stucy of the cost of manufacture, 
and the constant determination to sell goods at a profit will 
do wonders in raising the level of prices to the point where 
they belong. 

A story is told of a spinning mill which operated in 
New England about 20 years ago. Those in charge were 
two young men with ambitions. They were determined to 
make a good showing, and to get the business, The times 
were rather cepressed, and business was not to be had in 
any large quantity. Result: the ambitious young men 
went into the market and bought orders by making price 
concessions which could not be justified by any possible 
manner of reasoning. They astonished their stockholders 
and directors for a time with the profits they were appar- 
ently making; but there came a day of reckoning, when it 
was found that they had been juggling operating expenses 
in order to show paper profits, and that the business was 
really on the verge of bankruptcy. Of course, the young 
men passee out of sight and the prices on this mill’s goods 
went up to normal figures. 

This shows that sometimes the vagaries of one big 
producer can affect the market price; but it also shows that 
in time the price is bound to return to a point where 
there is a profit in it for the manufacturer of goods which 
are made right and sold right. 


Bo EPR a TS 
OBITUARY. 


Charles Herbert Moody, agent for the Dwight Manu- 
facturing Company’s plant at Alabama City, Ala., died at 
the Davis Infirmary, Birmingham, Ala., on June 4, follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis. Heart disease was the 
immediate cause of his death. 

Mr. Moody was born in Chicopee, Mass., August 22nd, 
1870, where he spent his boyhood days obtaining a high 
school education, also taking a business course and aétend- 
ing a drafting school at night. Afterwards he entered the 
employ of the Dwight Mfg. Co., at Chicopee as draftsman 
and designer. At the time the Dwight Co. started to build 
their Southern plant at Alabama City, Ala., which now has a 
capacity of over 60,000 spindles and 2,000 looms, J. Howard 
Nichols, then treasurer of the Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, chose Mr. Moody to accompany his son, Howard 
Gardner Nichols, to Alabama City, to oversee the erection 
of the plant and the building of the village in which the 
operatives were to live. Young Mr, Nichols died some 
months later as the result of an accident. He had been 
agent, with Mr. Moody as his superintendent, up to that 
time. 

The plant was then under Mr. Moody’s direct charge for 
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some little time, when a new agent, Mr, Tilton, was ap- 
pointed. He remained in that capacity only a short period 
and was followee by R. A. Mitchell. As superintendent of 
the Dwight Company during the term of Mr. Mitchell’s 
agency, Mr. Moody continued in charge of manufacturing. 
In 1907 Mr. Mitchell resigned his position and Mr. Moody 
then succeeded him as agent, which position he has since 
held. 

Mr. Moody first came with the Southern plant of the 
Dwight Company when he was 24 years of age, and the 
length of his term of employment with the company in the 
several capacities extended over eighteen years. Under his 
direct control the manufacturing was most successfully 
handled, and his help and influence in perfecting Alabama 
City as a place of residence for the operatives contributed 
largely to the present most effective and beautiful city. 

The funeral was held from his late residence, the agent’s 
house in Alabama City, on Friday, June 6, and the inter- 
ment was in the cemetery at Gadsden, Ala. The funeral 
was attended by many of his friends, among whom were 
the prominent officials of a number of Southern mills. The 





CHARLES Herpert Moopy. 
mill was closed the day of the funeral, and over 600 of tl 
operatives attended the services, which were held on the 
veranda of the house. Mr. Moody leaves a widow and two 
children, Charlotte Foreman aged 12 and Charles Herbert, 


1e 


Jr., aged 11. He had been for a number of years an active 
member of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. His operatives showed their appreciation of him by 
electing him twice as Mayor of the city and numerous times 
as a member of the City Council. At the time of his death 
he was President of the School Board, Treas. of the Masonic 
lodge at Alabama City and a director of the Etowah Trust 
& Savings Bank at Gadsden. 
EEE 

In the death of Charles F. Pitman, Thursday, May 15, 
Laconia, N. H., lost a citizen who has been a very import- 
ant factor in the welfare of the community, not only in 
business and manufacturing circles, but also in hospital 
work, publie library, churches, charities, and in fact in 
almost every line of endeavor which has tended towards 
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the progress and betterment of the city. He was born in 
Laconia, and passed his entire life in his native town. It 
is but simple justice to his memory to say that he was one 
of Laconia’s best and most useful citizens, a man who had 
the utmost respect of the entire community, and whose pass- 
ing leaves a vaeaney which ean with difficulty be filled by 
another. 

He was a son of the late Joseph P. and Charlotte A. 
(Parker) Pitman, born October 6, 1847. He was educated 
at New Hampton institution and Phillips Academy at An- 
dover. Upon leaving school he entered the general mer- 
chandise store of Pitman & Tilton, with which he was con- 
nected from 1865 to 1870. He then turned his attention 
to the hosiery manufacturing industry, and was in company 
with his father and the late Daniel A. Tilton from 1870 to 
1874, thoroughly mastering the details of the management 
of the concern. In 1874 the Pitman Manufacturing Com 
pany was incorporated, and he was general manager of the 
concern from its ineorporation until the day of his death, 
and president of the corporation after his father’s death in 
1883. Mr, Pitman devoted himself very closely to the man- 
agement of the hosiery business, was thoroughly familiar 
with every detail of the industry, and was generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best and most successful hosiery 
manufacturers in that section of the country, the products 
of the Pitman mill being always in good demand among 
the buyers as far West as Chicago and St. Louis. 

He married, October 15, 1890, Grace Anna, daughter of 
the late O. A. J. Vaughan, who survives, with one son, 
Charles Joseph Pitman, now a student at the Choate school 
in Wallingford, Conn. He also leaves a sister, Elizabeth 
W., the wife of Hon. Charles U. Bell, of Andover, Mass., 
associate justice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts; 
and two brothers: Joseph W. Pitman, treasurer of the Pit- 
man Manufacturing Company, and Walter H. Pitman, of 


the Pitman hardware store; besides several nephews and 
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ASSOCIATION. 


nieces. 


A joint meeting of the Executive and Legislative Com- 
mittees of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at LaGrange, Ga., on Tuesday, June 10, with 
President F. B. Gordon in the ehair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved, as was the memorandum report of the treasurer. 
President Gordon announced the appointment of a com- 
mittee on “Cotton Baling and Tare,” as follows: Osear E, 
Elsas, chairman; S. A. Carter and Clyde King, all of At- 
lanta. 

The question of special committees to investigate waste, 
eoal buying and power was discussed at some length, and 
President Gordon was authorized to appoint such commit- 
tees at his discretion. Several other matters came up for 
discussion, among which was the location for the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee. Macon, Ga., was 
finally decided upon, and the official call will be sent out 


later. 
At LaGrange the visitors were the guests of Fuller E. 


Callaway, chairman of the Tariff Committee of the associa- 
tion. Before the meeting, which was held in the Board 
Room of the First National Bank, the visitors were ten- 
dered an automobile ride around the city and shown the 
several mills located there. The country estate of Mr, Cal- 
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laway was also visited. This is the famous “Ferrell Gar- 
den” estate, which has been well known throughout the 
South for more than seventy years. The gardens are being 
renovated and enlarged by Mr. Callaway, who expects to 
erect a modern home on the site of the old house. When 
completed, this will be one of the most magnificent country 
homes in the South, 

Returning to the city, the party was shown through the 
new Callaway department store, and later served with a 
bounteous luncheon in the “sanitary restaurant,” whieh is 
one of the adjuncts of this up-to-the-minute establishment. 
Among those present were: F. B. Goréon, Harry L. Wil- 
liams and E. W. Swift, of Columbus; George H. Lanier, of 
West Point; S. A. Carter and L. L. Arnold, Editor of Cor- 
ton, Atlanta; G. Booker Seott, of Seottdale; J. A. Mande- 
ville, of Carrollton; C. V. Truitt, J. G. Truitt, Roy Dallis, 
J. A. Perry, Editor LaGrange Reporter, R. C. Freeman and 
Fuller E. Callaway, of LaGrange. 

All members located near Macon should remember that 
they will be weleome guests at the Macon meeting, and 


make it a point to attend. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Are we improving our baling methods and practice? 
Truth demands a negative answer. It has been demon 
strated that the gin-compressed bale makes a neat pack- 
age. Many American spinners have declared their willing- 
ness to pay a premium on cotton baled in this manner. 
Why has it. not been adopted? The following extract, re- 
printed from a recent issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts states some rather unsavory truths which 
are doubly emphasized when it is considered that the ac- 
companying photographs were taken six years ago: 

When an American judge stigmatised the American 
cotton bale as “a dirty, damaged, disreputable, water-soak- 
ed, wasteful, slovenly, clumsy, highly-inflammable, turtle- 
backed package,” it was generally felt that language could 
go no further and that measures of reform would have to 
ensue. Six years of hearty accordance with this anathema 
tisation leave the bale unaffected. The reasons for its la- 
mentable condition are better understood, and the tenta- 
tive recommendations for its improvement have recently 
been made by a Washington official. The raw cotton is sent 
from the farm to the ginnery to be stripped from the seed 
and be packed in ginners’ bales of a superfluously heavy and 
wretchedly inferior canvas. The bale weighs roughly 500 
pounds, and conveys 19 to 24 pounds of bagging and hoops. 
Most gin presses in America are inefficient, and before ex- 
port the bale has to be reduced in size to economize freight. 
For this purpose it is sent to a compress, owned, like the 
bagging factories, by a trust. Export cotton is sold on a 
contract known as the “ec. i. f. and six,” descending from 
the days of lighter cotton bales, and sanctioning a tare of 
6 per cent (30 pounds). The ginnery tare of an average 22 
pounds is excessively heavy to begin with, but in order that 
the shipper shall not lose any weight, the weight of pack- 
ing is bloated to the full 30 pounds or beyond at the com- 
press to the shipper’s orders. The rules do not admit of 
the adding of more than a specified number of hoops, or 
the difference might be made up in steel. Accordingly 
there are sewn to the bale a number of patches of second- 
hand bagging proportionate to the circumstances, and cotton 
shippers take frankly into ealeulation their profit on patch- 
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ing. The Egyptian bale, weighing 720 pounds net, arrives 
in immeasurably better condition than the American, with 
a 3 per cent tare, and the Indian bale is efficiently protected 
by a 2 per cent tare. Under the joint influence of super- 
annuated contract rules, the poverty of planters and gin- 
ners, the interests of middlemen and trusts, and the force of 
old custom, this inefficiency survives. Sea freight at some 
15 pence per 100 pounds, is paid on thousands of tons of 
ragged jute, whose only service is a pernicious one. Bales 
are needlessly damaged by water or destroyed by fire be- 
eause the packing is inefficient. The cotton is soiled, and 
carelessness in its handling is stimulated by the force of 
bad example. No similarly valuable produce is so scanda- 
lously mishandled, yet nothing more tangible than a sug- 
gestion to change the export contract is forthcoming of- 
ficially from America. The proposal is that a conference 
should be called representing the whole cotton-using world 


to determine on some such measure as the curtailment of 
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AS THE ABOVE, SHOWING THE 


Is LANDED IN LIVERPOOL. 


the 6 per cent tare to five per cent. There are potentiali- 
where so 


that 


ties of good in this mild palliative measure, but 


mueh is wrong consumers may excusably feel their 
assent should be conditional upon some promise of spon- 
taneous improvement in baling conditions. 


A foreign business man informs an American consular 
officer that he desires to get in touch with American manu- 
facturers of cotton and other knit goods. He states that 
he has been importing considerable quantities of this article 
from Germany, but now desires to give the American arti- 
cle a trial. Correspondence may be carried on in English. 
Apply to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and refer to file No. 10071. 


Wateh out for oil spots on your cloth, fur oil costs money 


and money pays dividends. 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


While there has been a great deal of uneasiness, due to 
the fear that the bottom would be knocked out of cotton 
tariff schedules, conditions at present are good. Compared 
to the situation prevailing in June and July two years ago, 
conditions are excellent. Instead of general curtailment, 
and dead markets, as then existed, the majority of spindles 
are busy and the demand for goods is good. 

Naturally at this season of the year business is not at 
its best. But mill men seem to be confident and opti- 
mistie. The tariff schedules, as offered by the Senate 
finance committee, have been studied carefully, and cotton 
spinners have at least gotten a few of the increases they 
have been struggling for. 

It is the general belief that once the new schedules are 
put into effect, and business accustoms itself to the change, 
conditions will not be so bad after all. Mill men inter- 
viewed are anticipating an active fall and winter trade. 

An indication of the general confidence is the fact that 
an unusual volume of improvement and extension work 
is now under way. During June announcements of exten- 
sions of mill plants have come in frequently, and several 
new mills have been reported. 

The meeting of the Southern Textile Association at the 
Is'e of Palms during the month was one of the best in the 
history of this growing body. An able set of officers was 
chosen, and an all-round successful convention was enjoyed 
by a large delegation. Discussions were of a high order. 
The past year was one of success for this association, and 
many plans for future growth are being laid. 

Numerous mills are planning various “treats” for their 
employees. The Greensboro, N. C., mills have spent thou- 
sands annually in giving their employees a picnic in the 
summer months and what with barbecues and the like, there 
is no little fun in store for operatives during the coming 
summer. 

The Proximity Mfg. Co., of Greensboro, N. C., is busily 
engaged now with its dyeing and printing plant. The build- 
ing is being equipped with machinery for a daily capacity 
of 100,000 yards of finished product. 

Beginning on the evening of Friday the 8th of August, 
and continuing to Monday morning, August 18th, several 
of the large cotton mills around Greenville will be closed 
in order to give their employees an opportunity to enjoy 
a summer vacation. While not all the mills have made 
definite announcements of this closing, several have done so, 
and the others, it is expected, will likely give a shorter holi- 
day. The Monaghan Mill, the Carolina Mill, the Brandon 
Mill and the Westervelt Mill are among those which will be 
closed down between August Sth and 18th. It is reported 
that the Woodside Mill will close down for a period this 
summer, but the officials of the mill have made no definite 


statement. 

The Camperdown Mill will be closed for holidays Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of the week of July 4th, these 
being the 3rd, 4th and 5th of the month. Officers of the 
mill state that they could not definitely anonunce whether 
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or not the mill would be closed for any additional holiday 
this summer. Officers of the Poe Manufacturing Company 
said that it was improbable that this plant would be closed 
for a holiday of any length. 

The new Draper looms for the Eureka Mill at Chester, 
S. C., are being installed. The Jewel Mills at Thomasville, 
N. C., are inereasing their equipment by the addition of 
eight cards and four speeders, as well as a Foster winder. 
The Albion Mill at Mt. Holly, N. C., are adding some Fales 
& Jenks tape driven spinning frames to its equipment. The 
Courtney Mfg. Co., at Cateechee, S. C., has also placed an 
order for additional spinning frames. 

One of the interesting news items of the month is the 
report that the Coosa River Spinning Co., of Bon Air, Ala., 
has been purchased by the Danville (Va.) Knitting Mills. 
It is understood that the spinning plant is to be kept busy 
making yarn for the Danville plant and that improvement in 
equipment is contemplated. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence. ) 


The reporting of a tariff bill from the Senate Finance 
committee left little encouragement to cotton manufacturers 
who have anticipated that the present Congress would revise 
the cotton schedules symmetrically or scientifically. Some 
minor changes were made and the tax of 30 per cent on 
alizarin dyes used in colored goods was removed, as pre- 
dicted a month ago. But the schedule as it relates to 
jacquard figured goods and fine fancies of all descriptions 
is hopelessly irregular, while the yarn schedules are so illy- 
drawn that a needless disorganization of this country’s yarn 
business is certain to result. 

Nearly every cotton manufacturer of experience who 
has appeared before the present legislators, privately or in 
committee, has urged the wisdom of specific duties as an 
administrative measure. When they were finally convinced 
that the purpose of the Administration was to hold to the 
ad valorem system, briefs were drawn up showing how 
amendments could be made to the Underwood bill which 
would preserve the balance in the desired reductions. The 
Senate bill came from the committee with the ad valorem 
system overturned, so far as the silk industry is concerned, 
but with all the ad valorem rates inserted on cottons, wool- 
ens, and linens. In other words, the silk industry has been 
particularly favored as against the other textile branches. 

The theory that New England is to be the great sufferer 
from this revision still obtains, but it is true only in-so-far 
as New England contains the largest investments in textile 
industries. Any student of the schedules as a whole will 
discern that action has been taken in many directions which 
will disorganize the small export trade already existing. 
Moreover, the whole effect of the revision will be to dis- 
organize the domestic system of merchandizing in the matter 
of fine and faney cotton products, without giving any as- 
surance that either consumers or domestic manufacturers 
ean ultimately benefit in anything like the degree aceruing 
to special importing interests. 

The presentation to the Senate Finance committee of a 
brief prepared by independent cotton manufacturers of 
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New England, who are the men who have consistently 
favored a downward revision of the tariff for some years, 
showed to experts in tariff matters that leading Southern 
manufacturers and these New England men are not very 
far apart upon the proposition to revise schedules down- 
ward in a way that will not give special protection to a 
few interests. Whatever may be the outcome of the radi- 
eal onslaught that is being made upon the textile industry 
of the country in the present Congress, it is the belief of 
many New England men and many New York experts, that 
the true mean of advisable revision at the present time lies 
somewhere between the amendments to the Underwood bi'l 
proposed by this group of independent New England man- 
ufacturers, and the first plan proposed to the present Ways 
and Means committee, for the American Cotton Manufae 
turers’ Asociation by Lewis W. Parker. 

To merehants, the most unsatisfactory phase of the 
tariff situation now is that the proposed bill will not settle 
the tariff question except during the life of the present Ad- 
ministration. Trade has been waiting and liquidating for 
a long time. The tightness of money is accelerating the 
dissatisfaction of business interests. Confidence has so far 
departed in textile circles that political interests of great 
power are again finding it easy to urge that it is better for 
the country to permit the present slashing to go on until 
the mass of people have grown tired of ill-considered legis- 
lation by radical factors. But these things all make for 
further unsettlement in trade and finance and merchants 
ask only that unsettlement give way to action. They hope 
to secure an active fall and early spring business immedi- 
ately after it becomes known what the tariff changes are to 
be. Unfortunately for the long future, these men are con- 
fident that after the first flurry of activity in filling up 
empty shelves there will come a gradual lessening of con- 
sumption due to the long readjustment which must follow 
the enactment of the tariff measure now proposed. 

The present policy of large factors in New England 
mills is to continue limiting production to actual orders. 
To induce sales, very close prices are being made by the 
richest corporations, and in many instances, it is the 
avowed purpose to accept business at a minimum of profit 
to be secured by operating large plants in full. This policy 
is naturally pressing hard upon the smaller factors, and 
where mills of insufficient capital are being forced to run 
to meet pressing obligations, actual liquidation is taking 
place. Mill financiers regard this condition as a cause for 
urging limited borrowing for new investments or for the 
replacement of old machinery with new. 

A conservative estimate made at Boston this week 
shows that about 83 per eent of the cotton machinery of 
New England is in operation. Further eurtailment will 
occur during the summer months because of the scarcity of 
labor. The Fall River Iron Works plant is still idle for the 
seventh consecutive week. Fifteen per cent of the looms 
at New Bedford are idle. Some of the large Lowell mills 
are to take advantage of the mid-summer holiday to close 
their plants for a week or ten days, and nearly all the mills 
propose to close Thursday evening, July 3, until Monday 
morning, July 7. Printers are moderately busy. The 
American Printing Company has been running in full and 
is installing more wide printing machines. The Pacific 
has been doing a good business on erepes and fine special- 
ties, but sheer printed wash goods have been very slow this 
season. Stocks of print cloths at Fall River aggregate 850.- 
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000 pieces, principally odds and specialties. Sales on con- 
tract for July amount to 110,000 pieces weekly. 

Bleached muslins and wide sheetings were revised for the 
fall trade to a basis of 814 cents for Fruit 4-4 goods, and 23 
cents for Peperell 10-4 goods. Fruits have since been ad- 
vanced 144 cent a yard. Mills making the best known 
brands have orders in hand to eare for the output for the 
next six to eight weeks. The Amoskeag Company sold 40, 
000,000 yards of 32-inch echambrays for fall and spring 
delivery, and has been gathering a steady business on new 
lines of bleached madras. Trade in staple ginghams is 
active enough to take care of the output but dress gingham 
business, especially in narrow widths, is light. 

Staple and fancy tickings have been sold moderately for 
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the next two months, Amoskeags being on 
for 8 oz. goods. Denims have sold fairly well but no large 
advance business is in hand. Fancy and fine ducks are well 
sold. Cheviots and other working suit materials have Jiad 
a moderate sale but the day to day trade is sufficient *o tak 
eare of any accumulations. Mills making napped cottons 
are finding difficulty in handling. additional fall business and 
buyers are clamoring for deliveries on old orders. 

The greatest hesitation is seen in goods that are likely 
to be affected by the tariff. Plain lawns in narrow widths 
are selling very low, and in fact 4% cent a yard below the 
prices current for similar constructions at Manchester, Eng. 
Wide lawns have been in better demand of late but not for 
far distant delivery. Exceptions are found in some mills 
hat have contracts running from July to January. There 
is business enough offered for all fancy looms on crepes, 
voiles, ratines, and some lines of poplins. But it is largely 
on cloths required for delivery before November. Many 
mills decline business beyond that date unless it is clear to 
them that buyers do not fear foreign competition on the 
particular cloth sold. Silk and cotton goods are very well 
sold for future delivery, especially jacquard patterned 
fabrics. 

The proposed tariff law will affect cotton quilts directly 
and buyers have been slower than usual in placing fall 


orders. The low priced crochet quilts have been moving 


slowly. The satin goods have been doing better and are 
well sold in a few of the leading quilt mills. Bates fancy 
colored and printed quilts are well bespoken for the fall 
trade. Fancy cotton blankets appear to be in light stock 


in many places. The mills engaged on them are very busy 
and are being urged to hasten deliveries and to do what is 
possible to increase the output for the early fall distribution. 

The advance spring business on underwear and hosiery 
is eoming forward well to date on the staples. Staple 
hosiery has been sold in a large way for spring by the 
leading New England knitters, particularly the goods that 
retail at two for a quarter, 15 cents and 25 cents. In fact, 
the Ipswich and Lawrence orders have been larger than ever 
before under similar circumstances. New lines of sheer 
fine gauged hosiery to sell at 25 cents have been brought out 
for spring. The union suit business placed for spring has 
gone beyond the expectations of sellers. As the leading 
mills have only recently entered this business in a larger 
way the volume of orders seems very striking. There has 
been a good business placed on two piece goods for spring, 
particularly on Lawrence and Otis lines. The Ipswich 
labor troubles that have been going on for some weeks are 


petering out gradually. 
The finishing works are doing a limited trade. Orders 
come in fitfully and for quick delivery so that it is difficult 
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for managers to say from week to week what the outturn 
will be. This is the result of the hand to mouth methods 
of selling consequent upon business hesitation. Some of the 
bleacheries have been very busy and others ‘have been run- 
ning irregularly. The closing of the Passaic branch of the 
U. S. Finishing Company, pending some form of reorgani- 
zation not yet determined on, has given more work to the 
various New England branches but they are not running in 
full. 

Machinery warks are running in a conservative way. 
here is work enough in hand to keep a fair part of the 
working forees employed. Many orders are for mills that 
do not desire to hurry additions contemplated, or to com- 
plete changes that would have been made if the trend of 
legislation and financing had not become so uncertain. The 
demand for wider machinery is growing fast and there is 
also a distinct gain in the demand in New England for 


automatie looms. 


COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKETS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


Of late the cotton market has ruled steadier and some- 
what higher owing to the crop having received a little set- 
back by the low temperatures experienced in the early part 
of this month, especially in the South Atlantie states, where 
the weather was the coldest and the crop more susceptible 
to injury from low temperatures owing to the smallness of 
the plant, which was due to the lack of rain in the eastern 
belt in May. 

No harm of consequence came to the growing plant in 
any section of the belt, however, as the temperature was 
not low enough to do camage other than to retard the 
growth of the crop. In the meanwhile the weather has be- 
eome more favorable in all sections of the eotton region, fair 
and warmer having set in, which has been beneficial, and, as 
a result, crop prospects as a whole could hardly be more 
favorable at the moment. 

In the Southwest, the most important section of the 
belt, the very high condition of one month ago has been 
maintained by alternating rains and normal temperatures, 
and the crop outlook in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas is 
reported to be as good, if not better, than at this time one 
year ago. This is a very significant statement when it is 
realized that Texas ane Oklahoma made record yields last 
year, the former produe:ag nearly 5,000,000 bales of cotton. 

Aside of the appearance of the weevil in South Louisi- 
ana and Southern Mississippi, crop prospects in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley states remain very favorable, in fact, the 
outlook in Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee ‘is the best 
n years, and there is every prespect of Louisiana recover- 
ing a great deal of its lost ground in the making of a 
cotton crop this year, and the same may be said of Missis- 
sippi, if the weevils are held in check. 

Crop accounts from Alabama and the South Atlantic 
states are decidedly more favorable than one month ago, 
despite the low temperatures in the early part of June, and 
there is every prospect of making a good crop east of the 
Mississippi river, as conditions are much better than last 
year. 

A notable feature of this year’s crop, insofar as present 
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conditions are concerned, is that the fields are clean, being 
free from grass and weeds, cultivation has been thorough 
and more fertilizer is being used in all states. Under the 
circumstances, a good foundation has been laid for the 
making of a very large crop, perhaps a bumper yield, with 
anything like favorable weather during the summer months. 

According to the New York Financial Chronicle, the 
increase in the acreage devoted to cotton this year is 3.2 
per cent over last year’s area and about 2.7 per eent larger 
than in the record crop year of 1911. The acreage this 
year is placed at 38,573,441 acres, last year it was 37,377,276 
acres, and year before last 37,581,022 acres. The following 


is the report by states: 


Year 1913. 1912. 

Acres. Acres. 
| re eee 42,796 41,957 
Benen: GARNI. 5 occ ccs nssses 1,664,000 1,648,000 
ge  errere re eee ... 2,766,000 2,766,000 
Ree EP Er 5,467,000 
| RAS ere eer. 299,000 
SE ss sais od id eid are Rataons 4,157,000 4,106,000 
rr w+ e+ 3,004,000 3,417,000 
Louisiana ....... re .-» 1,253,000 1,090,000 
ER sataceiGddsc-s hwo wd 0 0 0.9-6:6.b ae 12,041,000 
OD. bi ck65s00050 ereeces 2,415,000 2,322,000 
ee . 859,000 838,000 
CEE, wosnscnstadendsenane 3,358,000 3,198,000 
a eee ee rere 142,000 129,000 


According to the United States Census Bureau the 
world’s production of cotton last year was only 480,000 
bales less than in 1911, notwithstanding the yield in the 
United States to have been 1,850,000 bales smaller. This 
was due to foreign countries having produced 1,370,000 
bales more in 1912 than in 1911. For the year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1912, the world’s consumption was only 20,402,000 
bales. Production in 1912 was 21,817,000. 


THE YARN MARKET. 


The yarn market for the past month has been compara- 
tively quiet. The beginning of the month showed a moder- 
ate demand for yarns, for spot delivery, but the quantity 
purchased was so small as to make it necessary for'a large 
quantity of sales in order to show a respeetable aggregate. 
Some spinners continued behind on deliveries and manufac- 
turers were kicking vigorously. There was a marked scar- 
city of 10’s, 12’s, 24’s and 26’s Southern frame spun cones 
for prompt delivery and even 14’s and 22’s were not p!enti- 
ful. A number of Southern spinners whose yarns have a 
good reputation for quality, reported that they were sold up 
‘o November, December and January. One manufacturer 
of hosiery yarns reported that he had over five hundred 
thousand pounds of yarn sold into 1914. Sales of small 
quantities of 24’s Southern frame spun cones for spot de- 
l'very were made at this time for 2414 and 241% cents. 

As the month wore on the market took a better tone, 
probably due to the advance in the raw cotton market. A 
pretty good volume of knitting yarns was put through for 
both prompt and future deliveries, but the business of weav- 
ing yarns were confined to spot deliveries. The selling 
»gents for carded yarn hosiery reported that the mills were 
well sold up and were looking for business for the next 
season. Combed yarns were in light demand and fine two- 
ply yarns had very little call at this period. Weaving yarns 
were a little more firm but there was little change in the 
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situation. JI. W. W organizers are wandering about the 
eountry looking for fertile fields in which to plant their 
seeds of unrest and they lose no opportunity to foment 
trouble. 

The market at the close of the month looks some stronger 
and while the knitting yarn end has furnished the bulk of 
the business, there is considerable activity in weaving yarns 
for quick delivery and prices are firmer all along the line. 
The coarse numbers are showing advances of half a cent to 
a cent. Taken as a whole, the market looks much stronger 
than at any time for several weeks. The demand for spot 
delivery of light weight underwear is surprising the trade 
with the result of something more than the normal demand 
for raw materials for the knitters. Carded yarn hosiery 
is also reported to be in good demand and children’s ribbed 
goods are scarce. There has been a very good demand 
from hosiery manufacturers for all numbers from 12’s to 
30’s, but they are particularly strong for 16’s, 18’s, 20’s 
and 24’s. Spinners of fine two-ply yarns are, however, more 
in need of business than those interested in the earded yarn 
end. This applies equally to both Northern and Southern 
spinners. The prospective buyers’ ideas of values are some- 
what below what most spinners are willing to consider. 
Eastern spinners are asking 76 cents for 80’s 2-ply, while 
the buyers are offering 72 cents for the same numbers. It 
is predicted by some dealers in touch with the market that 
50’s 2-ply and finer will be selling for 2 cents a pound 
more than the present prices within the next two weeks. 
There has been a good demand for snigle combed peeler 
from 14’s to 36’s, but especially on the lower numbers. 
Some Southern Spinners are asking on a basis of 26 cents 
for 10’s frame spun combed peelers, while Eastern mill 
spun combed peeler cones are selling on a basis of 26 to 
26% cents for 10’s. Sales of 30’s Southern frame spun 
combed peeler were made for 30 to 3234 cents for prompt 
delivery. There is not much improvement in the demand 
for fine mercerized yarns on cones. The carpet trade con- 
tinues quiet and men’s wear market dull. Damasks are 
reported dull as also are hair cloths. As a rule, weavers 
are buying from hand to mouth but there are a very few 
who are buying for August deliveries. Prices have ad- 
vanced a little and are firmer at about 22 cents for 20's 
2-ply warps. There are practically no stocks of weaving 
yarns in the market and it would take very little of the ecur- 
ailment that is being threatened by some spinners, to cause 
a general scarcity in coarse numbers. Conservative dealers 
are of the opinion that 22 cents for 20’s 2-ply warps is about 
as low as the price will go for the present. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
market : 

Southern Single Skeins. 


yee ree 18 TNL Scpcaig Win: 18k a ace oe 20%@21 
SPE Seer ree . . 2a > — Sar Serer. 20%,@21 
aid pik benign nee 4o epee me CMD: bo cnnas vaceedase kes 2 
ar aes 201% RE Wiss. wae eb ie Oe e wee 24 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

Pe eye er te 18144@19 | 24s ..... sas da grates trie 23 
re eile oa eae ag OO eee ters pee 23 @23% 
Cs oh ies hk sien ae knee 19% TE peed ob aaa beandeade 24 @24% 
Serer ote re oe 20 SA sh: 5b bi0'o see hee ae 29 
rr ere _ . 1. ae 
NS ie aca t-a:14' bt are. bane ek wee a5. ds s:nrbonmeees.o 149 @50 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
2  Srrerrerer 20% | 8-3-4 har twist ....... 174%4,@18 
nn 25 caKeenaoun 19% | 
Southern Single Warps. 

| LPO OeE rer or rt rt 19 Pea eer ere ere 21 
SSP ren ee 191% NE aisha bikie Koshada nae 23 @23% 
Di ntce  tackaseduaken 20 PPR EER pore 2314 
ES ee eee 2014 BE an agin whisleesrd ace Re 24 
DCC Cet wend ches ame sie’ 2 DE akraides wide Some ke eae 28 
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Southern Two-Ply Warps. 





er ee eee rer ree. 19 RS te fone eee 23% 
ES ere ree OE ee ..++-2042@2A 
EE s2ecdorwteebdiouspaee 20 0s centuwawasade .24 @AYw 
BD sxdaeiscrxecsntawneae 21 i, eee ‘havr isa Keen 2814@2914 
DE Bess bseenteaces ands 21%,@22 DE Sk cadccsshesedoased 38 773814 
BP Sue seesietscinesaes 2 @22% 
Northein Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
De. ‘dhebdnnesbnsanncea yD eae 32 @3 
es orcs piste era YU | 40s . Ya 
DD Siktebnedoaeeadssmen 26 5Os . ais ere 
BN (hea ces ae. écatinedda 2614 OTN Era 
METS Sakds.sdsidvae varie 27 @27% 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
Ns s coska 5.9 edule een 2% . a Peer 
See ePeTT Per rTerryrer GOs . i 200 DO @52 
De SAdaa seen othe eimenet o3 = =@3A 708 .. . ceeeee Oo @E 
PT rere fF SOs . soon Gan 
Single Combed Peeler Skeins. 
a ere ie 28 | 40s . , ..-08 @39 
RR ch6 pwhnas ew nketene 29 ee 222-42 @44 
a errr tree | 60s .. : ; 52 @i4 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
Warts caesteemeaneseea SS ) Be. Peer oeeeee 21 Q@22% 
REO Oe AE 19144@2014} 20s .. were 
DY bo Neiic als kha deen 20 @21 | As.. cocccccam Geae 
Mid! rab sine. coe, needa ieee 2044@22 | 268....... weee22d @AY 
Ee Gc ckiigarsapenvawean 21 @2214) 30s ...... eee 2 @B% 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


All hosiery and underwear during the past month has 
shown improving prospects. The early part of the month 
showed the new underwear season being gradually opened. 
Additional lines of union suits were shown and several mills 
from all accounts had also named prices on cheap balbrig- 
gans. The usual air of secrecy was evident but it was ex- 
pected that the number of salesmen on the road would soon 
be inereased. It was a matter of sentiment that the low 
end balbriggan must bring higher figures than at the open- 
ing one year ago and advances of 212 cents to 5 cents a 
dozen were reported to represent the lowest increase from the 
manufacturer. Such underwear salesmen as were on the 
road at this time reported that the distributors were buy- 
ing freely and in some cases were placing much larger orders 
than they did one year ago. One manufacturer is reported 
to have said he sold 40,000 dozen this year and while at 
this time last year he had only sold 28,000 dozen. This free 
buying in the face of the reduction in the tariff was attri- 
buted to the fact that none have a reserve stock of goods on 
their shelves and also that business is good in foreign coun- 
tries which kept out buyers from that souree of supplies. 

As the month wore on, the report from underwear sales- 
men became more conflicting and it became evident that 
many of the larger buyers were in no particular hurry to 
place this season’s orders. It became evident during this 
period that the longer the tariff question is held up the more 
uncertain will become the situation in the men’s wear mar- 
ket. The demand for spot delivery of light weight under- 
wear continues and while with many makers of light 
weights the season usually closes about the end of May, the 
universal demand for quick deliveries this year has foreed 
them to continue working along these lines and goes to show 
how close the distributors have bought for the past year or 
two. 

As the month closes underwear agents are reporting sat- 
isfactory business for next spring, although some buyers 
are showing a disposition to be cautious. There are indica- 
tions that the buyers for the largest jobbing houses would 
like to operate but are temporarily being held in restraint by 
The volume of business already placed is 


those higher up. 
Standard 


unquestionably large, particularly in union suits. 
lines of suits are selling fast and some mills are already near 
their capacity for the season’s orders. The market on cheap 


balbrigeans is still an irregular one and one well known mill 
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announced recently that its line of light weight goods for 
next spring was practically out of the market. Knit goods 
salesmen report less tariff talk among their customers. The 
orders received for seamless hosiery for next spring are 
reported to be most satisfactory to many large selling 
agents of mills. It has been learned from a number of 
sources that orders for the new season has gone beyond the 
expectations of many members of the trade. One large 
house states that already its production of fine gauge goods 


is two-thirds sold. Prices on children’s low end ribbed 


TRAINING OPERATIVES. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Corron. ) 
BY WILLIAM SHAW. 


The greatest difficulty that confronts most mill man- 
agers at the present time is labor. 

We are often told by these managers that there is plenty 
of help, but mostly of foreign extraction, indifferent work- 
ers, usually dissatisfied with conditions in Europe, and con- 
sequently they come to the United States. It is said, also, 
that it costs from 50 to 80 dollars per operative to teach 
this kind of labor to run speeders, spin, or weave cotton 
eloth, and that after the above sum is spent, besides the 
time of the teacher, they never become as skillful as the 
French Canadian, the English or the Irish workers. 

To the writer, these statements seem almost ridiculous. 
Why this reflection on the other nationalities? The Pol- 
ancer, Italian, Swede, or Portugese will, with proper train- 
ing, become just as skillful as any other class of worker. 
In fact, in my thirty years of mill life, the best speeder 
tender I ever saw was a Polish girl; and the best ring 
spinner a Swedish boy of seventeen. 

Many of our textile plants are unable to produce the 
best quality of goods, due to the indifferent and unskilled 
help, but who is to blame for existing conditions? My 
answer is the managers and overseers themselves, because 
the situation can be quickly remedieé by ingenuity on their 
part. 

The object of this article is not to eriticise mill manag- 
ers that are at present worried by unskilled labor, but in- 
stead to point out how conditions can be quickly remedied. 
In order to do this, let us now reason together and take 
the situation apart and examine it. 

About thirty years ago when a green hand was em- 
ployed, the overseer or second hand would spend some time 
in teaching the ignorant one the principal actions em- 
ployed in the chosen operation, This practice was con- 
tinued for years until almost all mill help of the larger 
cities, such as Fall River, New Bedford and Manchester 
had become efficient. Help had become so plentiful that a 
green hand was in almost every case refused work. Green 
help were for years forced to receive their first training 
in small places, such as West Port factory and the small 
towns of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New 
York and Vermont. Town help, as a rule, prefer city life, 
and besides, they realize that opportunity for advancement 
is greater in a large city, so as soon as they became efficient 
they would seek work in the larger cities. So for years, it 
was common to see the tower of our largest mills erowded 
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goods are about the same as the opening one year ago, while 
the advances made on misses and children’s goods are about 
5 cents to 7% cents per dozen. There has been a scarcity 
of these goods for some time and returns to the mills are not 
great enough to encourage new sources of production. Of- 
ferings of good artificial silk plated hosiery are being taken 
and lines of seamless ladies’ goods of plated artificial silk 
at about $3.50 per dozen are in the large request. Just as 
soon as the tariff clouds pass away there are general indi- 
cations of better conditions all along the line. 





with efficient help seeking work and the practice of spenc- 
ing a little time with a new hand was discontinued. 

Some thirty years ago, it will be remembered also, that 
an overseer or second hand that was able to teach a green 
hand was preferred to the skillful draftsman or designer. 
For the past few years the textile school graduate is often 
preferred to the experienced workman. But we find now, 
as in former years, that the practice of teaching a new 
hand is slowly creeping up again, and soon that best teacher 
will again be preferred to that of the skillful draftsman 
or textile school graduate. 

The above statements may seem rather unfounded and 
unbelievable to many who have not considered the situation 
earefully, and under the circumstances, it may be well to 
picture what takes place in most mills when a green hané 
is put to work, and then picture what should take place, 
which will prove conclusively the statements which I make. 

When a new hand is put to work at the present time, 
the person seeking work is seldom questioned as regards 
ability, and many times is put on a pair of speeders or a 
set of looms having received only a few days’ train- 
ing in another mill, and before this is discovered much 
bad work is made. In the ease of a green hand in the card 
room, the person is taken to other doffers and told to doff 
with the other doffers. 

The reader will admit that a green hané looks foolish to 
those that are already skillful; they cannot help it, and 
you will find that the doffers or speeder tender, instead of 
being patient, will push this poor girl out of the way. So 
if the girl has grit enough, she sticks to the job, and as the 
days go by, she learns a little each day, and adopts her 
own style of actions, and for this reason never becomes 
skillful. This is what makes a green hand costly, and as 
claimed by many mill pilots, never becomes skilled in her 
work. 

The writer has trained many green hands, and if the 
reader is a mill manager or overseer and will follow the 
explanation below of what should take place when employ- 
ing a green hand, I am sure that it will receive commenda- 
tion. 

Every superintendent should see that the overseer or 
second hand teaches every green hand properly. Have them 
study the actions required to perform a certain operation 
and have them convey this knowledge to every new hand. 
I have often made a good doffer in three days’ time in the 
card room, and a speeder tender in less than four months, 
and it is well known to all practical mill men that it re- 
quires a great amount of skill and judgment to operate a 
pair of speeders properly. 

The first thing to do when the girl is taken to the speed- 
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ers, is to instruct every speeder tender not to send this new 
girl for boxes or bobbins, for, of course, she does not know 
where to find either readily, and for this reason much time 
will be saved. Then take the girl to a speeder where the 
ends have just been slackened and ready to doff. First, 
show her how to elean the flyers by passing both hands on 
one flyer, the left hand on the solid leg and the right hand 
on the hollow leg, the hollow leg being nearest to the roller 
beam. In cleaning flyers, both legs should be rubbed up- 
wards, for the reason that the slot or channel in the hollow 
leg of the flyer is wider at the top; if the flyer legs are 
rubbed downward, the fly wil eateh in the upper part of the 
hollow leg and this small amount of fly will bother the 
speeder tender when the end breaks through the set. 

I have seen girls that have doffed for months that 
would rub the flyors downward and never knew the harm 
they were doing; in fact, speeder tenders seldom discover 
such actions, and sometimes not even seconde hands or over- 
seers. This takes place in many card rooms and is trouble- 
some to any speeder tender, therefore, such are the little 
things that should be told to the green hand, 

Next explain to start doffing at the foot of a right-hand 
frame, and at the head of a left-hand frame, so that in each 
ease the coffing operation is to the right. In removing the 
flyers the hands should be placed on each flyer so that 
each hand will be on the outside of the strand. The thumb 
and forefinger should rest on the boss or neck of the flyer 
for the reception of the spindle. The flyers should be re- 
moved from the spindles and turned inwardly, care being 
taken that the leg ends do not come in contact. 

The latter movement should be made a few times by 
the girl herself, until confident that she ean do it to per- 
In fine mills, as a rule, the back row of flyers are 
This is done so that the carriage and roller 


fection. 
removed also, 
beam ean be cleaned more easily and without breaking any 
In removing the back row of flyers, the solid leg only 
should be handled. Each solid leg should be held by the 
forefinger and thumb and placed on top the front row 
of flyers already on the clearer covers so as to form an angle. 
The roving shoulé be removed from the spindles to the 
right, and the oiling of spindles and the putting on of 
empty bobbins to the right also. The latter operations are 
very easy, and can be done at once by any green hand. 

In placing the back row of flyers back on the spindles, 
they should be held in the same way as when removed from 
the spindles. The front row the same, and the best way to 
have a green hand remember the action, is to instruct her 
to take hold of the front row of flyers so that the boss 
of each flyer will rest on the palm of each hand; also to 
be sure and have the whole hand on the inside of the 
strand. The flyers are turned inwardly, as described, when 
removing them from the spindles, and when placed on the 
spindles both hands will be found on the outside of both 
strands, and when the hands are raised from the flyers, the 
danger of the fingers getting entangled and breaking the 


ends. 


ends is eliminated. 

The next operation is winding on the bobbin. 
abused and misunderstood more than any other operation, 
for the reason that the wrong way will wind the strand on 
The wrong way 


This is 


the bobbin just the same as the right way. 
is to raise the bobbin and pull the strand under the bobbin 
and drop the bobbin on the strand without winding. This 
is known as doffing under, ane it has caused many break- 
downs. Perhaps a very few mill men may not agree with 
the writer in making the above statement, but is it not true 
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that a dry bobbin gear has been the cause of many break- 
downs, and also the cause of slack tension? And is it not 
also true that cotton clogged around a bobbin gear causes 
the same trouble? Again, does not cotton work up on 
the inside of the bobbin and raise it and continue to be 
troublesome until the speeder tender will, from experience, 
blow into the bobbin? That is a common practice. Then 
why allow doffing under when we know that the above evils 
result from same? This fact should be at once impressed 
on the green hand, and the right way taught. 

. The right way to wind the strand on the bobbin is to 
lay the end of the strand on the surface of the bobbin with 
the forefinger of the left hand, and with this same finger 
the bobbin should be raised slightly, so as to allow the bob- 
bin freedom to be turned, and at the same time the fore- 
finger of the right hand should meet the forefinger of the 
left hand and the turns required to wind the strand on the 
bobbin should be completed by the aid of both hands. 

When teaching a green hand to doff, it will be found 
that they will, as a rule, find the strand too weak; that is, 
not having the required skill and knowledge of how to 
handle the strand, they give a severe pull and break it, 
For this reason I teach them to give the strand a slight 
twist at the start, and at the same time I impress upon their 
mind the direction in which the strand should be twisted. 
On a bobbin-lead frame using Bodden flyers, the strand 
should be twisted three times around the presser finger, and 
the strand itself when given a slight twist should be 
twisted in the same direction as that of the strand around 
the presser finger. On all bobbin-lead frames, the strand 
should be twisted in the same direction to that of the strand 
around the presser finger, but of course the different make 
of flyers changes the number of turns required. 

In many mills both bobbin-lead and flyer-lead frames 
ean be found running in the same room. Sometimes an 
operative will be found tending one flyer-lead frame and 
one bobbin-lead frame. For this reason the greatest care 
should be taken when employing a new hand, that they un- 
derstand the difference in the doffing operation, It should 
be remembered that the strand itself on all flyer-lead 
frames is wound opposite to that of the direction of the 
strand around the presser finger. 

If the motions outlined above are taught to every green 
hand, it will be found that a good doffer may be made in- 
side of a week, and that the statement of 50 to 80 dollars 
spent to train a green hand is wrong. 

When a girl has doffeé for a few weeks, then tell her to 
try and put in a few pieces now and then for the tenders. 
I often watch for an opportunity, and when I have a little 
time to spare, I place my best doffer on a pair of speeders, 
and have the overseer stay with her while I look after the 
room, or else teach the girl myself. 

The first thing to do is to teach her the right way to 
ereel. In creeling, the forefinger of the right hand should 
be placed over the strand, and the bobbin should be given 
a quick turn by the left hand. When the bobbin is given a 
quick turn, the strand is of course slackened, and the 
amount of slack required is measured by the forefinger of 
the right hand. The strand is broken and the skewer should 
then be held by the right hand and the bobbin placed on 
the ereel or thrown into a box by the right hand, then the 
skewer is inserted into a full bobbin and brought to the 
left hand, where a slight portion of the strand is removed 
by the left hand so as to have a more wholesome portion of 


the strand to make the piecing. 
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From the above explanation it ean be seen that in creel- 
ing the left hand has little or nothing to do. Impress this 
Point on the new tender, and tell her that the left hand 
is used solely to prevent the end of the strand windii g 
around the adjoining bobbins while the right hand is making 
the change from the empty to the full bobbin. 

The next important point to show a new tender is the 
direction in which the strand should be twisted, The direc- 
tion in which the strand is twisted is an important consid- 
eration, and ean be quickly solved by the following test: 
When making the piecing, if the strand be twisted to the 
right it will be found that in almost every ease a hard end 
will be made in front of the drawing rolls. On the other 
hand, if the strand be twisted to the left, if that portion 
of the strand is watched coming through the drawing rolls, 
it will be found that the pieced portion will be as perfect 
as that of the strand where no piecing or defect exists. 
What does the above amount to? When a tender is creel- 
ing and makes all piecings by twisting to the left, no hard 
ends will be made and the whole back is often creeled with- 
out one hard end coming through, while on the other hand, 
if the piecing is made by twisting the strand to the right, 
a hard end is made every little while, which in turn will 
sweep one or more encs down. 

Now, what constitutes a good speeder tender? 
The first means to know and 


My an- 
swer is, knowledge and skill. 
understand the doffing operation and the @irection in which 
the strand should be twisted in doffing and ecreeling; the 
second means the understanding of the winding-on problem. 

When a speecer tender understands the proper way to 
creel, she has that confidence in herself and seldom goes 
around to see if any ends are down in front, and for this 
reason one end, or two, may be down for a layer or two and 
sometimes more, Here is where the winding-on problem 
should be understooe by the tender. It should be explained 
that the surface speed of the front roll and bobbin should 
be equa] at all times, and if a layer or two of roving is 
missing on a bobbin that the surface speed of the bobbin 
then is not enough to take up the amount of roving delivered 
by the drawing rolls, while on the other hand, if the broken 
end has run into another end, we have then what is known 
as “double,” and the surface speed of this bobbin becomes 
greater than that of the front roll. Therefore, something 
must be done to run such bobbins with the same tension. 
When a layer or two is missing on a bobbin the strand 
should be wound around the presser finger once and the 
bobbin should run in this way for at least five layers, when 
the frame should be stopped and the number of turns on 
the presser made the same as on the rest of all the bobbins. 
When a less number of turns are wound around a certain 
bobbin, the bobbin shoulé be marked in order that it can 
be quickly found when the frame has run a few layers, as 
stated above. When three or more layers are missing it 
becomes necessary then to change the bobbin, 

If on a fine speeder, the tender will remove the defective 
bobbin or bobbins and remove one perfect bobbin to use 
to match. The perfect bobbin is used to determine the 
right diameter, while the defective bobbins are kept so that 
the distance of the cotton from the top and lower shoulder 
of the bobbin ean be cetermined. When a bobbin is re- 


placed, and the cotton is one-half inch or so from the 
shoulder of the bobbin, while the cotton on the bobbin 
removed touched or nearly touched the shoulder of the 
bobbin, the new bobbin should be hammered on a hard sur- 


face so as to position the cotton on the new bobbin the 
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same distance from the shoulder as that of the bobbin re- 
moved, otherwise the strané will run under or over at each 
completion of the traverse and continue to be troublesome 
until the traverse is shortened by the taper to a point where 
the cotton should have been hammered. 

Another defect that I would like to eall to the attention 
of every mill manager and overseer is that of having a 
shoulder on the upper end of the bobbin. Why this shoul- 
der? Why is it necessary to have a notice in the card and 
spinning rooms that reacs thus, “Bobbins are not to be 
knived; the layers must be pulled off every bobbin when 
ereeling or otherwise.” I have never visited a mill but 
what I have found a shoulder on the upper end of every 
bobbin. The bobbins used by the writer have no shoulder 
at the upper end for the reason that I discovered long ago 
that it was a great help to either a good or a poor speeder 
tencer. 

When the roving is running out on either intermediate 
or fine speeders and no shoulder exists on the top end of 
the bobbin, all that is necessary is to give the few coils 
on the bobbin a twist opposite to the direction of the 
strand wound on the bobbin. In such a ease, the coils be- 
come slack and they can easily be slipped from the bobbin. 

There are perhaps very few overseers or managers 
that have done ecreeling, but to any that have, the above 
will be appreciated as a good point. It may convey to 
them something that they always knew, but never knew 
that they knew, until they see it in print. 

In the ring or mule rooms, owing to the strane being 
mnch finer, the coils will offer more resistance. In such a 
ease the surface of the bobbin should be rubbed on the 
sharp corner of the creel or any other part of the frame, 
and this will in every case loosen all the coils so that they 
ean easily be slipped from the bobbin. The above is the 
only safeguard against the cutting of pieces. Therefore, 
instead of having a notice as described, order bobbins with- 
out a shoulder at the upper end, 

It will be found also that much less waste is made, be- 
cause only a very few coils can be pullee off, and for this 
reason the tender will allow the coils to run down lower 
than otherwise. Again, the tender can creel more quickly 
and ean afford to let the coils run lower, which saves a 
large amount of waste. Try it! 

In piecing up on the ring frame, the bobbin should be 
held by the left hand, and the thread found and pulled 
from the bobbin by the right hane. A sufficient amount of 
yarn should be pulled from the bobbin, say about 24 inches. 
The end of the yarn is held by the fingers of the right 
hand with the yarn resting on the face of the thumb. 
In this way one has the freedom of the forefinger of the 
right hand to find the traveler and bring it in a position 
so that the yarn can be easily slipped under the point of 
the traveler. 

The learner should be told not to allow the portion 
of the yarn between the hands to slacken. After 
the yarn has been sipped under the traveler, the 
right hand is then raised as the left hand 
the eye-board slightly and places the bobbin on the spindle, 
and as the bobbin is lowered on the spinéle, the fingers 
of the left hand should be worked to the top of the bobbin 
so as to hold it more firmly while the righthand inserts 
the yarn into the thread wire. As the finger of the left 
hand is now holding the top of the bobbin, the grip on 
same can be quickly released, and must be released quickly 
as soon as the thread is inserted in the guide wire. The 
end of the yarn should then be transferred to the left 
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hand, and held by the forefinger and the thumb of the 
left hand and the portion of the yarn extending from the 
forefinger and thumb of the left hand should be broken by 
the right hand over the left thumb nail. This insures a 
clean piecing, free from slubs. The forefinger and thumb 
of the left hand now holding only a portion of yarn sufii- 
cient to make the piecing, the yarn is brought to the draw- 
ing rolls, and the three other fingers of the left hand should 
rest on the clearer board, which aids the beginner in keep- 
ing a steady hand, which is necessary to insure a connec- 
tion of the fibers at the drawing rolls, 

I then learn them to creel as previously explained, and 
also the direction in which the strand should be twisted. 

If the reader is a mill manager, superintendent or over- 
seer, let him watch every person under his charge at creel- 
ing time, and he may be surprised to find the majority of 
his help twisting the strand the wrong way, which is to- 
ward the right. When one twists to the right, it inserts 
more twist, ane although a hard end may not result in 
every case, the number, however, is large, compared with 
the number when the strand is twisted to the left. 

I always teach a learner to work to the right and follow 
the sides up and down the same alley. When the learner 
is able to run two sides with difficulty and the work, at 
times, gets the better of them, I straighten them out, then 
I stand at the end of the alley with my watch in my hand 
and tell the learner to let me see how long it will take to 
make a round. In this way the learner will do his utmost 
to show in what a short time a round can be made, and 
thereafter has more confidence in him or herself, Thus 
they will unconsciously discover the fact that the oftener the 
rounds are made the easier the work. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, the manage- 
ment are themselves to blame to a certain extent for exist- 


ing conditions. 


THE QUESTION OF RULES AND SOME 
OTHER THINGS. 


(Contributed Exclusivelu to Corron.) 
py “g. ¥. P.” 


The question of rules and! regulations in the last issue 
of Corron attracted my attention. I had read the article 
which Mr. Gulliver presented at the September, 1912, meet- 
ing of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
and was much interested, especially in that part where he 
said that “no concern can afford either to have a temporory 
or continuous misunderstanding with any of its employes, 
no matter how small the wages nor how insignifieant the 
duties performed.” The writer has worked as second hand, 
overseer, superintendent and agent in @ifferent cotton mills 
in different states, and he feels that any set of rules might 
apply in part to all cotton mills; but it would be better to 
have the location and conditions of the different concerns 
looked into before adopting a set of rules that are used 
successfully by some other mill, How often it is that an 
agent or superintendent is asked to do certain things in his 
mill that the treasurer has had put up to him by some 
other mill man. The conditions you are under and the help 
you have under you makes all the difference in the world 
what rules and regulations you should adopt. 

The writer does not consider it good policy to post per- 
manent notices or rules in a room, for the overseers will 
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rely too much on them to do the work, and will not follow 
up from day to day the rules of their different departments. 
In taking charge of different rooms and mills, the writer 
has noticed that the ones that had the most rules on the 
wall were the ones that followed up their product ané 
cleaning the least. All notices and rules of the state should 
be posted in requirement with the law. They should be 
properly framed and a glass put over them to keep them 
clean and so they cannot be handled by the help in the 
room, for they are bound to put their fingers on them from 
time to time to point out some particular clause, not think- 
ing of the soiled condition in which this leaves the notice, 
after they have found out what they have been looking for. 
I once worked in a mill in Massachusetts as overseer, where 
every hand that was employed came to the office and got a 
sheet of paper on which was the rules and regulations. It 
was filled out by a clerk in the office and signed by the 
employee. Then it was taken into the mill, signed by the 
overseer, and witnessed by the second hand. This gave the 
new employee an impression of his or her duties, and an un- 
derstanding of the rules and regulations of the company 
for which they were working. Each department had iis own 
rules, regarding cleaning, oiling and washing up, and the 
amount of waste that each hand was to keep from ex- 
ceeding, 

It is doubtful if one could get the help in some of the 
different states to sign a set of rules and regulations; they 
would pass on to some other industry where they would not 
be required to sign any papers, unless a set of rules was 
gotten out that would be approved by the cifferent manu- 
facturers, and adopted by some organization like the Asso- 
ciations of Cotton Manufacturers, and have them gone over 
carefully by a committee to see that they applied to the 
varying conditions. 

If each employee knew that he or she could not work in 
any of the cotton mills unless they agreed to live up to the 
rules and regulations of the mill they were then working 
in, and would be expected to give one week’s notice should 
they wish to leave, then these conditions could be enforced. 
Should an employee, through temper or disregarding his 
agreement, leave the company without a proper notice, the 
overseer should not give him his bill of time or check to 
draw his pay, until the day after the regular pay day, and 
the balance the cay after the next regular pay day; should 
an overseer discharge a hand for any reason, the overseer 
should give him a bill of his time at once so he ean get all 
the money that is due him and ean go elsewhere for em- 
ployment. Also, if a person works his or her notice, they 
should be paid promptiy on the hour they sever their con- 
nection with the company. 

I find that rules made in the different cepartments are 
earried out by the help without much trouble unless the 
help are careless and the overseers have to ask them to run 
more work than they ean properly look after, and keep 
up their cleaning and oiling. The writer believes that it 
is a bad policy to expect a hand to run more work than he 
or she is capable of or cares to look after. There is a lot 
of difference in help. Some ean stand a load, others ean- 
not. Some will lose their heads and let their work get the 
best of them. Others will worry so they will actually be- 
come sick because they cannot keep up or ahead of the 
work that is laid out for them to do. 

How many overseers in cotton mills run more work than 
they can properly run with the help they have and think, 
“Well, by the time the bad work shows up in the weave 





room others will be short handed and if the superintendent 
does not notice what I am Going, I will put up a front 
and run as much work as I ean, and make a showing in 
pounds, even if the quality does suffer from it.” This is 
wrong. An overseer should lay the conditions before the 
superintendent and let him see just how he is fixed. The 
superintendent knows what cotton is on hand and being 
hele for just such an emergency and which order for goods 
is on the books that requires the very best yarns. He will 
appreciate the conditions if he has run a room himself; if 
he has not—God help you! 

A superintendent that has been an overseer himself will 
be able to help out in some way if the overseer does not try 
to swing the bluff that he “knows it all,” while under his 
breast he well knows that he has stretched long past the 
breaking point and that the mill will suffer on account of his 
not coming to the front, and laying the exact conditions bare 
before the superintendent. Such an overseer should remem- 
ber that after all is saic and done the superintendent is the 
man that will finally have the say whether he will be tried 
out another summer or not; or whether he will put an 
overseer in that department whom he can trust, and one 
that he ean feel sure has all the other departments at heart 
as well as his own. 

Now, you overseers and superintendents, just stop and 
think what the outeome is in the spring of the year when 
you begin to get short of help. We -will start at the cotton 
before the hoppers. They are calling for some down-stairs. 
You are short of men the first thing, and you know there 
is no cotton open before the hoppers. Someone opens a 
bale and it is put through by itself. It might be a striet 
middling, or it might be a middling, or it might be middling 
tinged, but in any ease it goes through without the proper 
mixing and with the amount of help you have this operation 
of putting in cotton from one bale at a time might go on 
all day, because the man cannot open up fast enough to get 
a mix, and you have no one to put on and give him a lift. 
This work goes on to the breakers, not any too good; then 
on to the intermediates; and from there to the finishers. 

The picker boss is helping the man to open the cotton. 
The overseer is looking for that extra hand he has not got. 
And the man on the finishers has no time to see if his laps 
are running within a quarter of a pound on one side or 
the other, Everything goes. Short of ecard boys. Laps 
splitting, and no one looking after them but a temporary 
hand. It does not make much difference to him whether 
the laps are split or not. He expects to stay out at noon, 
so if the ecard sliver is light on account of the lap splitting, 
he does not care. There you have a combination started that 
will not improve. As it goes on to the drawing, you are 
short there, too, because the light work is breaking down, 
and the drawing tenders are all tired out, trying to keep 
work ahead for the second set of drawings; therefore, they 
do not piece up their ends or pull off the light work. The 
hands running the second drawing are trying to keep the 
slubbers supplied, and do not have time to piece-up all 
their enés unless the overseer happens to be going by 
looking for the “hand” who promised to show up that 
morning. 

The slubber tenders are having their hands full. Every 
time an end comes down they have to go around to the 
back of the slubber and reach over for one side of those 
ends that the drawing tender did not piece-up properly, or 
did not piece-up at all. The slubber tender pieces-up in a 
hurry and makes a lot of hard piecings that will not draw 
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on the speeders, anc there is a lot of light and heavy 
work caused by split laps going through, so the tender 
cannot seem to keep her tensions right (and pray tell me 
who can), but she changes it as much as she can, and then 
calls the fixer. He changes the gear one way and finds that 
it is worse than before he changed it; he then changes it a 
tooth on the other side and it does not seem to help it 
much, But, after watching it for a while, he sees that the 
ends are not breaking quite so bad, but they are running 
tight. However, he cannot help that. The frame must run 
or the spinning will stop for roving. 

There you have a case of strained roving that will make 
your spinning room look as if a cyclone had struck it. The 


ends will come down and lap on the rolls, both top and- 


bottom, and you will have a lot of cut-yarn caused by one 
end of the roll being tipped-up with the broken end wound 
around it, and the other end will cut until it finally breaks 
down. The spinner tries two or three times to piece it up, 
and, at last, she sueceeds, after breaking off a few inches 
of the worst of it; but there is a yard or two of cut yarn 
on the bobbin to give trouble all through the mill. 


It seldom breaks on the spooler at these cut or weak 
places, as the momentum of the bobbin will carry the weak 
place along, but it will break down on the twisters and cause 
single or less ply than is required. In an ordinary cloth mill 
this yarn is felt the worst at the slashers, and as you 
al] know if you do not get good slashing, you wi!l have 
trouble in your weave room. So now you see, friend carder 
and friend spinner, there are things up to you that you 
ean talk over with the superintendent that will keep the 
weave room and selling houses out of trouble. 


I have digressed somewhat to make my meaning clear 
and getting back to rules once more, I will say that it is 
just as bad to have too many as not enough. I do not ap- 
prove of Section 25,—“Complaints of any nature shall be 
tuken up with the overseer first, and if no satisfactory set- 
tlement can be arranged, next with the superintendent, 
and finally with the general manager, but leave of absence 
will only be decided by the overseer of the department.” 
From my experience with help, I think it well not to en- 
courage them to go over the overseer’s head to the super- 
intendent or agent, by telling them that they can bring their 
grievances to the superintendent or agent. It will make it 
hard for an overseer to get the proper results from his help 
as they will continually insist on going over his head. An 
overseer should have full charge and power to settle his 
difficulties with his help without the interference of anyone 
over him, unless he wishes to call on them for advice. An 
overseer that is fully qualified to run a room has as much 
science as any professional man that has been through col- 
lege; in fact, the overseer has more years of study than the 
man that goes to eollege, for he has very little time for re- 
creation and outside pleasures. He also gets experience 
with his studies, for he is in practice all the time he is 
working up to the position he eventually fills. 

A great deal of trouble in our mills is caused by men 
that get to be superintendents that have never run a room 
themselves, but, at some time in their life have been called 
on to keep the time for a few weeks in different depart- 
ments. You will find a man of this type running in anc 
out of the different rooms at starting time, asking the over- 
seers how they are fixed before they have time to make what 
moves they can make in order to cover as much of the work 
as possible. An overseer from starting time until about 
7:30 a. m., and from noon until 1:30 p. m., has all he can 
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do to direct the management of his room without being in- 
terfered with by any outside parties. If he is talking to a 
hand, it is bad policy to break in on him. He is probably 
sparring for an opening so that the hand will convict him- 
self or herself, anc then the overseer can point out the 
error. It might be a ease of staying out without asking, 
or someone who wants to be changed to some other posi- 
tion, or perhaps some advice on personal matters at home. 
A good overseer will take interest in his help, both in the 
mill and out of it. He will be looked up to if he asks them 
about any member of the family who has been laid up sick, 
or from an aceident. The help are human, and have feel- 
ings just the same as other people, and if they feel that a 
man is just and square with them and find that they cannot 
walk over him, they will do all they can for him, ane try 
to run their work so that he will have no chance to com- 
plain, and will be glad to bring him in a new hand or learner 
at any time they know of anyone looking for employment. 

Always try to be on friendly terms with the parents, 
but do not tell them that they have the worst ehildren you 
ever saw. Just break it easy by saying that they are not 
bad children, only they have been misled, and you know 
if they do as much to try and make the children do their 
work as you will, there will be no trouble in the future 
with them. 

It will be a more serious question in the future to teach 
help for the different departments since the recent child 
labor laws have gone into effect. A child that is left by 
itself after school and Saturdays while its parents are at 
work earning a living, becomes reckless and impertinent 
and when it becomes of a legal working age, it does not 
like to have the foreman of the different departments com- 
pel it to do certain things that will enable it to become a 
practical employee on the work assigned to it. Such chil- 
cren have the impression that too mueh is exacted from 
them, and they will either refuse to comply with the orders 
which they receive, or deliberaately walk out. If you take 
the matter up with the parents, invariably they will tell 
you that they do not have enough control over the children 
to compel them to do as they are asked, and they will 
want to know if there is not some other work you can as- 
sign to these wayward children that will better suit their 
erratic tastes. I will say, from experience, that any hand 
that is allowed to pick out his or her position, will never 
make a desirable operative. It is better to make them un- 
derstand that the duties of an overseer is to engage them 
for the position he thinks they are best adapted for, and 
the position for which he needs them. In the writer’s judg- 
ment, many operatives are spoiled on accovut of starting 
them in at the amount of wages that a position will pay 
after they become efficient. It is a good policy to start 
them a trifle below the permanent rate, and advance their 
wages according to the ability they show as they proceed. 
They then feel that they have been compensated for the 
energy they have shown in trying to master the position 
which has been allotted to them. 

If there is any specific place in a cotton mill today that 
should receive the uttermost attention it is in the spooling 
department. Most overseers, I feel sure, will agree with 
me, that it is the hardest place in the mill to place a girl, 
as she is on her feet all day long, and has a great many 
unpleasant things with which to contend, especially when 
the carding and spinning is not running properly, or they 
are short of help in those departments. In a great many 
mills, the proper attention has not been given to the amount 
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of spooling spindles that are actually required to take care 
of the spinning spindles and, in order to get the amount of 
yarn through the spoolers that the spinning is turning off, 
the overseer has to increase his spooler spindle speed. This 
causes a great many breakages and will necessitate the 
tying of a great many knots that would be eliminated with 
a normal spindle speed on the spoolers. The high speed 
takes the elasticity to a great extent out of the yarn and, 
as it passes on to the weaving department, it does not have 
the proper life, ane will break in the loom and cause a loss 
of production and a great many seconds. 

The writer wishes to compliment the person who sub- 
mitted his set of rules for criticism, and feels that it would 
be a hard matter to introduce a set that would be more 
efficient or would cover the ground more thoroughly; al- 
though, as stated before, certain rules and regulations can 
be carriec out in some places much better than in others, 
and for that reason it is very necessary that the condi- 
tions should be well looked into before any definite set is 
adopted to govern: the entire cotton manufacturing indus- 
try or to be used as a standard. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER. 


R. J. SMITH, OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN HENRIETTA COTTON 
MILL NO. 1, HENRIETTA, N. C. 


“Weaving.” By this word I do not mean the dry theory 
of weaving, but I do mean the practieal science of weav- 
ing. I do not mean to put this up as a standard, for there 
isn’t any standard. Men will get good results from many 
different formulae in the preparation of warps, (such as 
sizing, ete.), many different ways of machine adjustment, 
also under various atmospheric conditions. There are many 
ways to manage help. Every man must use his own way, 
and no text book will do him any good. He must use his 
judgment and succeed or fall thereby. 

In the manufaeture of textile fabries, no branch of the 
business is more important than that of weaving, nor does 
anything affect the desirability and selling qualities of 
cloth more than the weave. The material may be costly, 
the yarn perfect, everything done correctly in the prepara- 
tion of the warp, but if not woven to suit the market for 
which intended, it will have to be sold as an inferior cloth. 
If the market demands a soft, smooth filling-face cloth and 
it is made hard and rough with a reedy face, then an in- 
ferior cloth is the result, and it was not the fault of the 
yarn, but only of the weave. If the market demands a 
solid warp-face, and it is made with a filling-faee, again the 
result is an inferior cloth; and in this case also, was not 
the fault of the yarn or the market, but only of the weave. 


A man to be a successful weaver in this advanced age in 
manufacturing, must have five or more qualifications. He 
must know the theory and practical science of warp-pre- 
paration. He must have knowledge of machinery, and the 
more the better. He must have a character that will com- 
mand the respect of his help. He must be a student, with 
a mind open to suggestions, and be looking out for improve- 
ments both in quantity and quality of production as well as 
for the lowest cost per pound. He must be able and willing 
to do. He may know ever so much, but if he will not do 
what he knows, then he is no good and will soon lose out. 
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Preparing a warp is not alone the arranging of a cer- 
tain number of ends in the warp, but it is sizing to suit the 
atmospheric condition of the weave room and the kind of 
cloth desired. Therefore, in preparing size, first consider 
the number of yarn, then the number of picks of filling, 
and after that the face, whether hard or soft. 

In making up size for print cloth, 30 warp, 40 filling, 
64x64, I would use, starch 11 oz. to the gallon of water, 
compound 2 oz. to the gallon of water, and tallow 1 oz. to 
the gallon of water. I use this for any base on all num- 
bers and picks. For fine yarn and heavy picks I ean add 
starch, and for coarse yarn, light picks, take away. 

As for the knowledge of machinery. It would be bet- 
ter for the weaver if he knew carding and spinning ma- 
chinery as well as weaving, but by all means he should 
know the slasher and looms. 

There is but one way to know the slasher, and that is 
by “practical experience.” You may get some good theories 
from text-books, textile magazines, ete.; but without some 
practical experience you would be a very poor man to make 
up size and get warps through the slasher correctly. 

If the weaver does not know the loom how can he 
have it adjusted to suit the cloth to be woven or how is 
he to keep up with the loom supplies as he should? I say, 
to know the machine is to get better results, and that is 
what’s wanted. 

To have a character that will command respect of help, 
it isn’t necessary that one should be either a preacher or 
“near-preacher,” but he should have good morals, not given 
to drink or profanity; and he should be ready at al! times 
to take his part in all the religious and educational work of 
his town. 

Therefore, he should be a natural leader of adult people, 
for in the weave room all the help or nearly all are full 
grown. It is useless to whistle and halloa at them. Simply 
be kind to them. I believe a man should “learn up” men 
for every place even to his own, and thereby create a merit 
system, which if used correctly will make his own work 
easy. But by all means he should train his loom-fixers. 
In that way he will never have to depend on the hobos from 
the road for this important place in the weave room. 

As for the qualification to “be a student,” this is the 
greatest secret of success in any avocation in life. Now, 
since manufacturing in the South has become a science, we 
must take up new ideas, and not just do as the other fel- 
low did. We must look out for the best. Did you ever 
stop to think why the other fellow is not sti. running the 
room or mill you now have and ask yourself if it was not 
for something he was short on? If a man is not a student, 
he had better get out of the weave-room. For the best a 
few years ago has passed out. Then it was a matter of a 
good production and a low per cent of seconds. Now it 
is a good production (quantity and quality) at the least 
cost per pound. If you are a student you will look out 
for the best; and if there is a man in Texas who is getting 
his weaving for the lowest cost of any in the country, you 
will find all good mill men looking for the reason why, and 
they will go to see him and ask the way. Study his methods, 
learn from him and profit thereby. If you are not looking 
for the best and keeping up your leadership, improving your 
room or mill, some man will soon fill your place, and it is 
right that he should. I was once told to get the production, 
if it took twenty spare hands. Since being with a better 
mill man, I am not given such instructions, but am taught 
to get it at as low cost per pound as possible, and as I 
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see it, all good managers now have the same views. There- 
fore, to be a student, is not to let things in your line grow 
old. 

As for the qualification, “To do what you know,” I wish 
I could express this just as I see it; but as I cannot, I will 
only say, that many times I am tempted to just, nearly do; 
and doubtless there are others who sometimes feel the same 
way. I hope I am not alone in this respect, and feel I’m 
not. This is one weakness of human nature, that can only 
be overcome by the practical application of doing the whole 
thing. Ask the superintendent why his weaver lost out and 
nine times out of ten he will say “by not doing.” 

I once heard a man say he could make every loom in a 
room run the same speed. Soon after I learned he was 
not “doing it” and was “losing out.” He had the theory 
without the practical knowledge of machinery and that is 
the way of all the theories without the practice, it will 
“nearly do.” The theory is good, but practical experience 
is better. To mix them is better still and that is what your 
superintendent and mine are looking for. Yes, looking for 
the overseer that can and will do. 

Now, in closing, I wish to make it plain to you that I 
have given only my humble views; have left out all the 
text-book quotations and have given it just as it seems to 
me, for I think very little of a man who only gives you 
text-book or textile-magazine quotations; if that were all we 
were to hear, there would be no need of a textile association. 
Your invitation to me was for me to get up a paper on the 
weave-room and not some old quotations. These are only 
my personal views which are not put to you as a standard, 
but as a basis for discussion by other members of the 
Association. 

A table showing the lowest wages of different classes of 
skilled and unskilled labor in the more important factories 
of Bombay on December 31, 1911, is given below: 


Skilled Labor: Cents Cents 
Blacksmith ........... 30 34 
Pl sokbecdeasaBoen 40 2614 
ere 36 20 
Pr oP ‘* 2614 
DEE Cathy ous bo dnoae s 4 ie 
Weaver (man) ........ ree 16 
Spinner (man) ....... ‘a 12 
WUE. Sceucdebnaes cebu es 16 
Engine driver ........ 24 64 
Better MAN . occ ccccses =a 36 
Unskilled Labor: 

Messenger ......se00. A 18 
Coolie or porter (man). 14 8 


Coolie or porter ...... 
(woman) ........ 


10 s% 





The North German Lloyd is increasing its South Amer- 
ican service by the addition of four new steamers. These 
vessels will be the Sierra Ventana, the Sierra Nevada, the 
Sierra Cordoba, and the Sierra Salvada. The ships will 
be 9,000 tons each, and will have accommodation for 120 
first-class passengers, 80 second, and 1,300 third. They 
will ply between Europe and the River Plate, calling at Rio 
de Janerio on the outward and homeward voyages. The 
first sailing was from Bremen on January 4. 

The world’s estimated production of commercial cotton 
from the crop of 1911 is 22,297,000 bales of 500 pounds net. 
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KNITTING. 





COMPARISON OF PLAIN RIB, HALF-CARDI- 
GAN AND FULL-CARDIGAN 
KNITTED FABRICS. 


(Contributed Excluswely to CorrTon). 
BY HENRY K. DICK 

Making a comparison of these standard types of knit 
fabrics may prove interesting to those who are already 
acquainted with these fabries and to others who may 
wish to extend their knowledge of knitting outside their 
own immediate branch of the industry. A definition will 
be useful to start out with and as we go further into 
our comparisons the definitions will become more clear. 

First of all, two sets of needles are required for any of 
these fabrics, the needles may be placed in a variety 
of positions. In the flat machine we have the needles 
placed in an oblique position. In a ecireular machine we 
have a set of needles in a vertical position and the other 
set in a horizontal position. In all cases the needles work 
toward each other and cross so that the yarn ean be laid 


between them. 





Fig. 1. Lower Diagram SHows PatH or NEEDLES WHEN 
TuckinG. Top DracRaM WHEN KNITTING. 


Plain rib is formed by each needle of each set forming 
a new loop at every course or every traverse of the ma- 
chine. 

Half-cardigan fabric is formed with one set of needles 
so operated by cams that they will knit at each course 
while the other set knits one course and tucks the next, 
making a pattern fabric of two courses deep. 

Full-eardigan is made by one set of needles knitting 
while the other set is tucking and vice versa at the next 
course, this pattern also being two courses deep. 

An examination of plain rib will show that the fabric 
is the same on both sides, there being really no right or 
wrong side. 

Half-cardigan will show on the face of the fabric, a 
long loop with a shorter loop alternating with each long 
loop, this short loop being almost entirely hicden from 
view. The back of the fabric will show an even long loop. 
There only being half the number of loops showing on the 
back of the fabric that are showing on the face. 

Full-eardigan has the same appearance on each side, 


being similar in this respect to a plain rib, but with the 
wales being much deeper and more pronounced. 

For plain rib knitting, both sets of needles are operated 
in the same way, that is, the needles are raised so that the 
old loops are down underneath the latch of the needle and 
while in this position the needles receive the new yarn 
to form the new loop. As the needles are drawn down 
by the cams, the new yarn being held in the hook of the 
needle, the old loop closing the latch of the needle passes 
off the head of the needle, allowing the new loop to be 
drawn through the old loop. This movement is performed 
by every needle individually, but so rapidly that it might 
be said that a row of loops are formed at one time. 

To change from plain rib half-cardigan, a different 
movement must be given to one set of needles. If the ma- 
chine is a circular one, the dial needles are operated to 
make the change of stitch. In our @definition we said one 
set. of needles knit at every course, while one set knits and 
tucks at alternate courses. The tucking of the stitch may 
be done in either of two ways. The better way, and this is 
the method adopted in almost every flat machine, is by use 
of cardigan cams. By using this style of cam, see Fig. 1, 
the needles can be raised just. high enough to take the new 
loop, still retaining the old loop, and at the next course 
casting off both loops as one. In the other method, shown 
at Fig. 2, which is used largely in cireular sweater ma- 


chines, the needles rise to their normal height to receive 
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Fic. 2. Cam ADJUSTMENT TO CONTROL TUCKING OF STITCH 
BY THE SECOND Metruop. Arrows INDICATE THE 
PaTH OF THE NEEDLES. 


the new loop, allowing the old loop to come below the 





latch, but in being drawn down, the needle is not drawn 
down far enough to ailow it to east off the loop. The 
loop being held on the head of the needle above the latch. 
In this case we have one loop above the latch and the other 
loop is inside the needle hook. The resultant stiteh is the 
same, the method used making no @ifference. 

Full-eardigan is a step further than the half-eardigan 
and is made by operating both sets of needles, one set tuck- 
ing the stitch while the opposite set knits and at the next 
course the action on the needles is reversed. 

The use of the cardigan cams in making either of the 
half-eardigan or the full-eardigan stitches, gives greater 
facility in controlling the size of the tuck stitch. Where 
the tuck stitch is formed on the head of the needle and 
above the latch, the size of this tuck is limited to the 
diameter of the needle at that. point. 

In knitting these different stitches on the same ma- 
chine, with the same yarn, some interesting comparisons 
were made. The contraction of each fabric, for example, 
taking the width of needles in the machine as the standard 
of 100 per cent. The machine contained 5 needles to the 
inch and 50 needles were taken to knit the samples. The 











yarn usec was 3/1S’s worsted, a normal stitch was taken 
in each sample. This size yarn being correct for this gauge 
machine making full-eardigan work, but on the light side 
for half-cardigan and plain rib. 

In the first table shown, it will be seen that the plain 
rib contracts quite a little more than half-eardigan. It 
would not always be possible to make two sets of samples 
the same because of the length of draw by the cams, the 
tension applied to the yarn when going into the machine, 
and the take-up on the fabric. If the tension of the take- 
up is extremely light, the contraction of the fabrie will be 
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greater. Under normal conditions interesting data could be 
collected by the knitters themselves as they change from 
one class of work to another, or to different yarns. Some 
yarns will contract more than others so that there is no end 
of interesting matter which the knitter could collect and 
which would be beneficial to him and allow him to change 
from one class of work to another with the least possible 
trowble. 

The seeond table given shows results from a 5-needle 
per inch machine using a 5/18’s worsted yarn. This yarn is 
an extremely heavy yarn for this gauge. As the yarn in- 
ereases in size a longer loop is made, thus giving less con- 
traction to the fabrie. 

The uses of these stitches in combination with each 
other will be readily seen, for example, a sweater sleeve 
knitted seamless, has plain rib for the euff where the 
fabric is desired to fit tight, then in order to get the wider 
portion for the rest of the sleeve, a change of stitch is 
made from plain rib to either thalf-cardigan or full-cardigan. 
A ladies vest is another example where a combination of 
stitches is used to give the necessary shape to the garment. 

The use of these different fabries has an influence on the 
size of the machine to use for different garments, a much 
wider fabric is obtained from a full-eardigan stitch, a little 
narrower fabrie from a half-cardigan anc the narrowest 
fabrie from a plain rib stitch. Again we can use a heavier 
yarn for the plain rib, a little finer yarn for the half-car- 
digan and still finer yarn for the full-cardigan. 





DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 





DISCHARGING PATTERNS ON PRINT 
CLOTHS BY THE USE OF NITRATES 
AND NITRITES. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY ERNEST STUTZ. 


Freiberger’s process of using nitrates and nitrites in 
cotton print discharging, particularly of indigo dyed ma- 
terial, has the merit of recognizing the valuable improve- 
ments, economical as well as technical, to be derived from 
the use of these agents and overcoming the very great dif- 
ficulties that intervened between mental realization of this 
fact and its practical accomplishment on an industrial scale. 
The block printer had used nitric acid thickened by gum 
water and pipe clay, but oxy and hydrocellulose were the 
almost unavoidable concomitants of such procedure. 

Careful theoretical work, however, led to valuable ob- 
servations regarding the behavior of dilute nitrie acid and 
nitrous acid in watery dilution in the presence of sulphuric 
acid and results were arrived at by which it was recognized 
that the discharge action was not derived from the free 
nitrie acid, but from the lower stages of oxidations of nitro- 
gen, nitrous acid, and hyponitrous acid, or more particularly 
from nitrosyl sulphuric acid resulting from their solution 
in the sulphuric acid. 

The further fact that neither nitric, nor nitrous acid 
need be used in the free state, but are equally effective when 
freed from their salts by sulphuric acid, led to a method of 
operation as practical as it was simple. 

For the protection of the undischarged indigo ground 
against exeess of nitric acid, Mr. Freiberger uses various 


simple means. Not only could the thickener of the print 








eolor be utilized to carry reagents into the sulphurie acid 
which would also act as developers of the color by reducing 
the nitrie acid in the cutting vat, but the reducing effect 
could be intensifiee by the addition of cheap organic sub- 
stances, such as woodwool and rags, so that ample protec- 
tion was afforded for the undischarged parts and the bril- 
lianey of the ground eolor was left undiminished. 

On the other hand, the danger of oxy or hy@rocellulose 
was provided against by observing the effect on the cotton 
fiber of varying degrees of concentration of sulphuric acid 
at varying temperatures, and it was found that by controll- 
ing the interrelation of concentration, temperature, and time 
exposure, perfect discharge effects were obtained between 
67 and 91 degrees Tw. without recucing the strength of the 
fabric. 

The cotton fiber naturally becomes somewhat tender on 
being brought into sudden contact with concentrated sul- 
phurie aeid, but the strain does not produce anything worse 
than the stiffening which is also observed in merceriza- 
tion, and which is completely relieved in the neutral reac- 
tion during the process of washing. Analogous conditions 
may be observed in bleaching, or in printing with strong 
colors containing caustic alkali, for instance Sehlieper & 
Baum indigo color (consisting of indigo thickener and lye), 
where the goods after washing recover ‘more than the 
strength they previously appear to have lost, 

In the nitrate discharges, in the course of operations 
following the acid treatment and while passing through 
the specially designed squeezing rollers, the goods have to 
withstand considerable tensile strains, but in spite of this, 
even the finest cambrics show no traces of injury. Fur- 
thermore, it was demonstrated by numerous tensile tests at 
independent and official testing laboratories that nitrate dis- 
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eharged fabrics showed at least 5 per cent greater strength 
than the undiseharged parts of identical goods treated by 
the best oxidation discharge (steaming method). 

By a combination of all these observations, formulas 
were worked out, giving the proper relation of monohydrate 
content in the sulphuric acid, temperature, and time ex- 
posure, on which the success of the operation depends. 
To simplify the control of these three elements it was neces- 
sary to devise suitable mechanical apparatus for ,carrying 
through the reactions in the most economical and efficient 
manner. 

The goods are made to move uninterruptedly through a 
series of tanks roughly resembling the arrangements for 
the chromate process, but entirely dispensing with the steam- 
ing apparatus, and come out of the final dryer ready for 
finishing within half an hour of being printed. They pass 
through the eutting vat at the rate of at least a yard a sec- 
ond, are freed from the adhering acid, cooled, sprayed, 
washed, and undergo neutral reaction in dilute alkali, are 
washed again and dried. The circumferential speed of the 
guide rolls regulates the time of passage through the six 
separate compartments, and the speed of the entire process 
is only limited by that of the cloth washer. In Europe 
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justment of this guide roller in its parallel and horizontal 
relation to the other guiding elements, is of the utmost im- 
portance. The material carries along with it some of the 
acid out of this tank, but is now relieved of a great part of 
it by being squeezed between two rolls, the upper one elas- 
tie, being all rubber and provided with compound bearings, 
and the lower one being rubber coated. 

As at the speed with which the piece travels, the squeez- 
ing impact would be in the nature of a hard blow, two 
smaller lead rolls—pre-squeezers—are placed between the 
acid surface and the squeezing rolls. The goods carry these 
along towards the larger rolls and by the traciive effort 
as well as the squeezing effect relieve the larger ones of an 
appreciable part of their work. The pre-squeezers like- 
wise counteract the tendency of the print color to run along 
the material in an opposite direction which would interfere 
with the clearness of the design. The course of the goods 
from the pre-squeezers to the large rolls is at an easy angle 
upwards, so as to avoid the formation of tongues and lakes. 
It will be readily understood that, if the acid passage had 
destroyed the fiber, cambrics and other light goods could not 
stane such treatment. In a properly constructed apparatus 
there is no danger whatever for the goods, The rolls must 
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capacities of 40,000 yards per 10-hour day are not un- 
common. 

The labor force necessary to supervise and regulate the 
entire operation is limited to two men, once the head of 
the first piece is passed, by means of a copper wire or cord, 
into and out of the sulphurie acid tank. This operation 


‘formerly required a certain amount of steadiness and 


smartness and as a rule a helper was called in to assist in 
it for a minute or two, lately a mechanical device has been 
perfected which renders the operation quite simple. In the 
entire time since the process has been in use in Europe, in 
large as well as small works, (over ten million yards having 
so far been treated by this process) not a single case has 
been recorded where a workman suffered injury through at- 
tending to the details of the process, Neither is there any 
risk to the goods through unforeseen circumstances. Were 
anything to happen, for-instance the power give out, the 
part of the piece in the cutting vat at that particular 
moment would be destroyed, but no other part of the piece 
would be affected and the damage would be confined to only 
three yards, that being the distance over which the goods 
eome in contact with the acid. 

The acid tank (compartment I in the accompanying 
illustration) is fed with heated acid of the necessary 
strength in the manner hereafter described. This tank is 
provided with a lower guide roller running on slide rod 
bearinzs so as to be easily raised and lowered. The ad- 


VI Water, 


be washed with water at the end of each day’s operation to 
keep them in good order; goods, of course, must be sewn 
together so that no knots pass between the rolls. 

After passing the squeezers, the goods have first of all 
to be thoroughly cooled; this is done by spraying them 
from perforated pipes placed below as well as above them. 
The material at this stage is not permeable enough to allow 
of cooling from above alone, although the passage through 
the next compartment sets this right. The sulphuric acic 
at 82 degrees Tw. being capable of dilution without heat de- 
velopment, there is no risk of heating the material during 
the spraying. Each of the pipes is controlled by a separ- 
ate cock, so that the extent of the dilution of the sprayed 
acid is accurately controlled, 

The acid removed from the goods drops into compart- 
ment II, which is an important element in the economical 
Gisposition of the process. About 25 eubie inches of acid 
may be said to be carried away from compartment I by 
every pound of material. Most of this drops into tank IT 
and is here put into circulation in a manner similar to that 
customary in mercerization lye recovery. For that pur- 
pose, a small lead lined rotary pump is installed close to 
and below the tank. As the spraying and cooling acid 
comes from the more dilute acid of the later tanks, the con- 
centration of the recovered acid may be regulated accord- 
ing to requirements at between 14 and 30 degrees Tw. The 
pump forces the acid back to the storage tank, where it 








grades the technical acid to the strength required for the 
cutting vat. This storage tank being placed above the 
cutting vat and communicating with it by a direct pipe 
which, in its turn, is heated by lead coils communicating with 
the water system, a constant supply of the acid of the 
requisite strength and temperature is automatically assurec. 

The next two compartments (III and IV) serve to en- 
tirely remove what acid may still have adhered to the fabric. 
They are therefore provided with partitions alternately 
reaching from the bottom up to nearly the surface of the 
liquid, and from the surface level to near the bottom of the 
tank. The liquid at the same time is made to move in the 
direction opposite to that of the goods. The length of these 
two tanks neee not exceed 4 yards. The washwater in the 
goods here shows only a very slightly acid reaction and as 
the goods pass out, it is seen that the fiber has quite re- 
covered its suppleness and softness, 

For the alkaline bath which now follows (compartment 
V), dilute caustie soda or silicate or soda may be used. It 
removes the products of reaction from the white parts and 
the yellow tinge given to the indigo grouné during the acid 
passage, so that the final blue is exceedingly bright and 
fully equal to the best obtainable by the bromate process. 
The apparatus ean be divided into two parts, by making 
the alkaline treatment a separate operation; it is simpler, 
however, to combine the entire process in one machine. 

The indigo has from 6 to 10 per cent greater color 
effect than with other well known methods, as the alkaline 
solutions of nitrogen oxygen combinations, unlike the ehlor- 
ine oxygen combinations of the chlorate process, in no way 
injure the brightness of the indigo ground. Of course, the 
essential requirement as regards appearance of a perfect 
discharge is that the white should stané@ out clear, pure and 
sharp from the blue ground. For optical effect the white 
should actually appear to be the ground color. The nitrate 
discharge shows up a pure white without the least traces of 
blue, and the blue ground by contrast has a beautiful bright 
aspect. It owes this effect to the preparation of the print 
color where, by extensive dextrination of the starch, the 
gummyness of the print color is increased and deep penetra- 
tion into the fiber is facilitated. 

Starch gets a clear, gum-like appearance by mixture 
with nitrate of soda, and it is further disintegrated to the 
consistency of gum by means of acetic or formie acid. 
Sulphate of barium paste is also added, or in ease of fine 
patterns, flour, tragacanth or some leiogomes. The baryta 
paste improves the surface white and acts as an accumu- 
lator for the nitrous gases to prevent their escape before 
completing their discharge action. It further enables the 
production of neater effects as the edges of the engraved 
lines cut the color better and the imprint stands out more 
elearly, Also at the printing machine the pattern will 
show up on the blue ground and will facilitate supervision. 
A large part of the paste is Cissolved by the sulphurie acid 
or drops off during the washing operation, but an apprecia- 
ble quantity stays on the discharged white places. 

The cost of the process consists of the print color, lost 
acid, wages, and steam consumption for heating acid and for 
motive power. Print color costs very little as erude salt- 
peter, the same as used for fertilizer, can be employed, by 
disso'ving in water, filtering, and perhaps cutting with a 
little acid before mixing and boiling with starch. In 
Europe, the price varies between one and a half and three 
cents per pound according to the depth of the Indigo ground. 
The color keeps for weeks and injures neither the goods, 
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nor the back eloths. It prints with a simple pattern roller 
all day long, does not clogg the pattern, attack the pressure 
drum or the doctor blades. There is no risk of pale or faint 
grounds due to the seratches as in some methods, that show 
up too late for steaming. 

Wages are for two men whose responsibilities do not dif- 
fer greatly from those in chromate discharging. They regu- 
late the temperature before and during operations. Every 
supply tank of acid is checked once a day with the aerometer 
and experience has shown that the temperature can be main- 
tained without difficulty during several hours operation. 

The recovery, regeneration and reuse of the acid has 
been studied with particular care, as it is of some im- 
portance in the economy of the method as a whole. A sup- 
ply of 400 gallons is sufficient for a full day’s production; 
no acid need ever be removed from the cutting vat, but re- 
mains constantly ready for further use. In a good ap- 
paratus, a recovery of over 90 per cent of the acid used may 
be counted upon. One quarter to one third is brought back at 
once to grade the technical supply as previously mentioned ; 
the remainder can either be diluted as required for other 
purposes, or the regeneration process can be set at a de- 
finite proportion. A reservoir of a capacity of less than 
500 gallons at about 14 per cent Tw. was found sufficient 
for the temporary storage in a works with a production of 
over 20,000 yards a day. From hére the distribution is 
effected, through a small phosphor bronze injector, to the 
various departments where the acid can be used again. 

The dilute acid contains small quantities of organic 
matter and of nitrogen-oxigen combinations which are 
distinctly useful in bleaching and it is so employed on light 
and heavy goods, before bowking or after chloring, whether 
mercerised or non-mercerised. Bleached white goods so 
treated are suitable for dyeing or printing by the most 
delicate methods. The recovered acid can be used in the 
souring of Indigo resists, of plain vat dyed materials or of 
mereerised white goods after soda lye treatment and in the 
dilution of about 1 degree Tw. it is clear as water. 

The ideal method to obtain the greatest economical ad- 
vantage from the process to so arrange the work that 
en any particular day the number of pieces to be discharged 
should correspond to the acid consumption of the other de- 
partments. This counsel of perfection however in no 
way limits the economical advantages of the process. Even 
in the extreme case where none of the acid except that used 
in regarding the supply can be otherwise employed, the 
eost will still be much lower than the oxalie acid sulfuric 
acid baths. Where the latter are diluted and low oxalic acid 
strength is made up for by expensive chromate color, oxy- 
eelllulose is more liable to appear in the chromate white 
and besides the cheaper oxalic acid solutions give inferior 
results as regards the brightness of the white. 

The cost of this process is greatly in its favor, being 
hardly ever less than half that of the most economical 
competitor and only a small fraction of that of the more 
expensive ones. The risk of failure is entirely negligible 
as in the ease of accident the machine stops of its own 
accord and only the 3 yards in the cutting vat are lost. 
Supervision is not essentially different from that elsewhere 
entrusted to reliable workmen and to practical men means 
no greater responsibility than passing cotton through fire 
in singeing or exposing it to caustic soda solutions under 
pressure during bowking. In the ease of error in printing, 
washing in water will so clean the goods that they can be 
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printed over again, and delays either before or after dis- 
charging are without bad effect. 

Printed goods and printed back cloths ean await dis- 
charging operation indefinitely, and unbleached as well as 


white goods can without risk be used for backecloths. They 
can be kept in any part of the mill or if particularly ex- 
posed to moisture, nitrate of potash may be used in place 
of nitrate of soda. The white discharged places remain 
unchanged during storage and retain their uniform white- 
ness and even in special patterns, where the white dis- 
charge was almost an inch wide, no trace of either oxy or 
hydrocellulose has been discoverable. 

The application of the process is, however, by no means 
confined to the white discharge, but wonderful results are 
obtained in the blue, red, and in the resist and discharge 
colored styles. Finally, colored grounds other than blue 
ean be discharged with red and other colors. 

Nitrates being very soluble in water, the very finest 
patterns on the deepest and fastest dyes will come out 
extremely well and an excess of discharging agent may be 
dissolved in the color. 

All kinds of cotton fabrie lend themselves unreservedly 
to the treatment. Neither the concentration nor the nature 
of the dyeing vat; neither the depth of the ground shade, 
nor the extent of mercerisation have an influence on the 
success of the method which in two years actual use on a 
large scale in several European countries, at large as well 
as small works, has distinguished itself by fastness and 
brillianey of eolors, strength and durability of fibre, and 
last but not least, exceptional uniformity of results. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 
FROM COTTON. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron). 
BY H. R. CARTER. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR). 


In preparing cotton for solution by the Glanzstroff 
process, the material is mercerized by treating 100 parts 
with 1,000 parts of a solution containing 30 parts of sodium 
carbonate and 50 parts of caustic soda. It is then boiled 
in a closed kier for three and a half hours at a pressure 
of 40 pounds per square inch. The following is a deserip- 
ion of the process and plant employed. Fig. 4 shows two 
open sheet iron reservoirs A A each of 440 gallons capacity. 
These reservoirs are connected together by a pipe. Near 
them is a vertical heater C in which is a steam coil con- 
nected with the boilers. Between AA and C is a centrifu- 
gal pump D which connects the two reservoirs with the 
heater by a pipe. The heater is itself connected with a 
kier B on the same level as C but of larger diameter, In 
these reservoirs is a solution of carbonate of soda and 
eaustie soca, 66 pounds of carbonate of soda in each reser- 
voir besides 112 pounds of caustic soda for every 220 
pounds of cotton. The lye thus prepared is passed through 
the heater C by the centrifugal pump D and is raised up 
to a high temperature by the steam passing through the 
coil. The pump working constantly the lye fills the heater 
and passes by the pipe X Fig. 5, into the kier B where it 
is mixed with the cotton as it is thrown in (110 gallons of 
weak lye to 1 ewt. of cotton). 

When the kier B is full of cotton and lye, the pump D 
is stopped, The kier has a flanged and hinged lid which 
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ean be tightened down to the flanged rim of the kier by 
means of bolts and thumbnuts. A packing ring enables 
the kier to be thus hermetically sealed. Steam is then 
allowed to enter the kier and the cotton boiled for 3 to 3% 
hours at a pressure of 40 pounds per square inch. A ther- 
mometer may be fitted in the lid of the kier so that the 
temperature may be kept constant. The kier should also 
be fitted with a safety valve and a pressure gauge. The 
lid of the kier should also carry a pipe provided with a 
cock which is left open for a moment to permit of the 
escape of air and surplus lye when the lid is let down, A 
perforated false bottom and lid and sometimes even an 
intermeciate perforated plate, holds the cotton in place 





Fig, 4. 
while the lye is cireulated through it by the pump which 
is again put in motion, the lye passing by the pipe TT from 
the kier B into the heater and back again into the kier 
by pipe X, passing through the layers of cotton and is 
again drawn through the pump P, and so on. 

When the operation is finished the cock on the pipe D, 


THe Mixtna PLANT. 


Fig. 5, is shut, cutting off the steam to the kier and the 
lye is run off by the cock R. The lid of the kier is then 
raised and its contents washed by water which is allowed to 
run through it. Then a man lifts out the cotton with a 


fork and puts it in wicker baskets placec around on a 


( 





Fig. 5. THe Krier anp HEATER. 









for The 
into a wooden reservoir and is passed to 
is well swilled with fresh 
The 


cage. 


platform which convenience surrounds the kier. 


cotton is then put 
hine in which it 


falls into another wooden reservoir. 


a washing mac} 
water and finally 
eotton then passes to a hydro-extractor with copper 
A few. minutes suffices from water. The cotton 


hen dried and passed through a cotton opener as used in 


is tl 


; 


to free it 


a spinning mill wiih the object of opening out the fibers. 


Such a machine will open sufficient cotton to produce 7 
ewts. of silk per day. 
The cotion should be bleached, To do this it is put 


into earthenware reservoirs containing a weak solution of 
prepared beforehand 
110 


bleaching powder of chloride of lime 


in electrolyser, (37 pounds of chloride of lime 

gallons of water). The cotton remains for 5 to 6 hours in 
the stone trough in which it should be stirred up from time 
to time. When this operation is finished the cotton passes 


falls into a wooden reservoir and is 
While 
eage for 


to a washing machine, 
finally passed again through the hydro-extractor. 


the hydro’ is working, water is poured into the 
five minutes so that the cotton is thoroughly washed. 


A method of bleaching the cotton which may con- 
veniently be employed by those using the eupro-ammonia 
process on a small seale consists in boiling 112 pounds of 
cotton for five hours in a pressure kier with caustic sode 
lye at 3 degrees Tw. at 40 pounds pressure per square inch, 
The material is then washed for half an hour in the kier 
being afterwards removed to a vat in which it is soured for 
45 minutes in hydrochloric acid solution at 144 degrees Tw. 
Repeated washings in pure water then follow. The cotton 
is then chemiced in chloride of lime solutien at 1% 
degree Tw. for 1 hour, two washings in pure water follow- 
Another sour follows during 20 minutes strength % 
cegree Tw. After this sour the cotton must be thor- 


oughly washed 6 or 7 times and then passed to the hydro- 


ing. 


extractor. 


The bleaching room should have a cemented floor 
slightly sloped so as to allow water to flow off. The 


process in Herr Gladbach’s factory was said to be to 
charge the cotton with soda lye under considerable pressure 
and then to wash it out in a wool washing machine provided 
The cotton was then bleached with 
chloride in lead lined becks, then soured with sulphuric 
and hy@érochlorie acid, then washed washing machines, 
passed through a hydro-extractor and stove dried. A 
safer method is to boil with soda lye, wash, extract and dry. 

In the manufacture of artificial horse hair from cellu- 
lose solution, the cellulose should first be converted into 
hydrocellulose by heating for 30 minutes with hydrochloric 
acid at 12 degrees Tw. The material is then washed, 
hydro-extracted and air dried. An alternative method is to 
convert the cellulose into hydrocellulose by heating with a 
strong solution of caustic soda of mercerising strength, but 
without any bleaching process in order to prevent the oxi- 
dation of the cellulose. The hydrocellulose is then freed 
from as much moisture as possible by pressing or is heat 
dried. Or the cellulose may be converted into hydrocellu- 
lose by steeping in a weak solution of zine chloride, say at 
10 degrees Tw., to which acid may be added and heated. 
The bleaching may precede or follow this operation. 

The first step in the nitric acid or gun cotton process 
is the conversion of the cellulose into nitro-cellulose. This 
is done in earthenware vessels of about 9 gallons capacity. 
About 9 pounds of cotton waste is stirred into a mixture of 
30 quarts of sulphurie and nitrie acid and left to stand for 


with paddle propellers. 
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5 hours. Under the action of the acids upon the cellulo-e, 
colorations are produced which under polarized light vary 
from gray, green, yellow ane orange, violet and blue. The 
blue color must be reached to produce good spinning svlu- 
tion. The percentage of nitric acid required for the con\ 

sion of cellulose into collodion cotton pyroxylin varies with 
the quality of the cotton, With American cotton the yper- 
centage of nitric acid must be higher than when the Egyp- 
A fair average of the mixture may be taken 
170 parts, and 


tian is used. 
to be, sulphurie acid, 620 parts; 


210 parts. 


nitrie acid, 
water, 
for the preparation of artificial silk by 


Wood cellulose f 





Fig. 6. PLAN View or DISINTEGRATING MACHINE 


the Viscose process may be purified or prepared by boiling 
3 to 6 hours under a pressure of 30 to 45 pounds per 
square inch with solutions of alkali carbonate of % to 2 
per cent strength with or without the addition of caustic 
alkali or alkali sulphide. 

The next part of the viscose process is the merceriza- 
tion of the cellulose. The wood pulp is well beaten in a 
hollander and pressed into cakes containing 50 per cent of 


These cakes are then broken up, put into an 
caustie soda 


moisture. 
edge runner 
tion being added. 


and ground up, a strong sclr- 


A chemical compound known as alkali 





ELEVATION OF DISINTEGRATING MACHINE 


Fig. 7. 


cellulose is thus formed. This mercerized product is stored 
in hermetically sealed jars and kept at a low temperature 
until required for the preparation of the solution. 

To manufacture solution by the Theile method it is nec- 
essary to cut in or disintegrate the bleached cotton. This 
is best accomplished in the wet state and with water in the 
hollander as used in paper mills. Such a machine is shown 
in Figs. 6 and 7. It consists in a large oblong wooden tub 
with circular ends and a fixed piece running down the 
center, thus forming an oval race or channel. It may be 
14 feet long by 7 feet wide by 3 feet deep, giving a capacity 
of 1,250 gallons. There is a slight fall in the bottom to 
one end where there is a discharge opening. A copious 
supply of water should be available from an overhead sup- 
ply pipe with cock, The cotton is eut up short or disinte- 
grated by a roll fitted with gun metal blades which almost 
touch a bed plate built up of similar blades close together. 
(To be Continued). 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 


properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 





SOME WEAVING QUESTIONS. 





Eprtor CorTon: 

I would like to hear from some of your readers who 
have worked or are working on denims and tickings, and I 
am submitting herewith a few questions which are not meti- 
tioned in any textile works that I have access to, and on 
which many textile men disagree. I will be very grateful 
to hear from some of your contributors who have followed 
up this subject. 

Is a moving whip roll an advantage on medium heavy 
or fine work, and if so, why? 

How far should a whip roll be set from the harness on 
denims or tickings? 

Is it an advantage to set the whip roll close on heavy 
goods? 

In running 5/1 or 2/1 warp faced tickings or denims, 
is it not a Cisadvantage to run the whip roll above the 
level? 

Could denim be made to advantage by weaving it face 
down? 

Can this method of weaving face down be advant- 
ageously applied on ticking 4/1 or 3/1? 

Student (Connecticut). 


DOES IT MAKE CUT WORK? 


Epiror Corron: 

“The Bystander,” in the February issue of Corron, asks 
Goes it make eut work for the cone on a fly frame to run 
out of true? 

In reply to this, I will say that the power is transmitted 
by the top cone through the cone belt to the bottom cone, 
thence on through a train of gears through the differential 
motion to the bobbins, whose circumferential speed decreases 
in proportion to the increase of their diameter. Their sur- 
face speed corresponding with the surface speed of the 
front roll, less a small percentage allowed for the con- 
traction of twist in the roving. This speed being regu- 
lated by the cone belt whose position on the cone is changed 
every time an adCitional layer of roving is wound upon 
the bobbins. 

The top cone is a driver and generally is the one to 
get out of true on the shaft. The fact that a cone is run- 
ning out of true does not produce cut work in my judg- 
ment if the cone will remain in the proper place of the 
shaft and in exact alignment with the bottom cone, so it is 
not noticeable on the tension of the ends, as any effect an 
out of true cone might cause is counteracted by the train 
of gears and the usual amount of back lash in the @if- 
ferential motion. But, remember, I said if the cone will 
stay in the proper place on the shaft and in exact align- 
ment to the bottom cone, which is seldom the ease, for gen- 
erally two things are sure to occur sooner or later—gener- 
ally sooner. The cone will become loose on the shaft which 
will cause all the ends to slack down, which causes more 


or less loss of production and bad work, or the cone will 
gradually work towards one end of the shaft where it will 
be out of alignment with the bottom cone, therefore giving 
to it the wrong speed, which will cause the frame to either 
run with too tight or too slack a tension, producing more 
or less strained work, This ean all be traced back to the 
top eone running out of balance, and it is only a question 
of a very short time until this constant throwing or pound- 


ing motion will produce the above effects. 
Ga.-Ala. (Alabama). 





A CAUSE FOR BOBBIN DIAMETER VARIA- 
TION DURING THE WINDING-ON PROCESS 


Eprror Corron : 

I would like to ask carders interested in this depart- 
ment if they ever had the following experience on fly 
frames? 

The writer has been a carder the most of his life with 
a few years as superintendent, and in this twenty-five years 
of mill experience, has noted at times that the bobbins as 
they filled varied much in diameter, that is, some increased 
in diameter faster than others. I have noticed bobbins, es- 
pecially on the intermediate frame, which on the completien 
of the set, lacked four or five layers, while other bobbins 
were so full that the surface touched the leg of the 
flyers. I had a great deal of trouble years ago with this 
evil, and I thought I would give my remedy for same. If 
any other reader knows a better way, I am sure that all 
concerned would welcome it. 

When this trouble was first brought to my attention, 
I at once examined the presser fingers to see that the roving 
was wound the proper number of turns around them. 
When I found the proper number of turns on all the pres- 
ser fingers, I next thought the trouble was in the diameter 
of the strand, so my next move was to size the roving. To 
my surprise, I found very little difference, but was amazed 
to find the bobbins of a larger diameter the lightest. 

To make a long story short, from my many tests and 
also from experience, I found the trouble to be in the 
stock. Some mills must get their share of fluffy cotton, 
and fluffy cotton will cause the above trouble, for the 
reason that from the picker room to the finished drawing 
sliver, the strand is not condensed the same as wiry cot- 
ton. Therefore, when it is put in at the back of the slub- 
ber it appears bulky, but is in most eases lighter than a 
strane made from wiry cotton, which appears less bulky. 

On the slubber the twist is seldom one turn to the inch, 
while it is not common to find two turns on the intermedi- 
ates, The only reason I ean advance for fluffy cotton 
civing more trouble on the intermediate is (1) because 
two full rovings are more liable to be put in together, as in 
most mills they have the custom of creeling all the creel at 
the same time, which to the writer appears to be a very 
bad practice, because a full bobbin ecreeled with a half-full 
bobbin does not only help the above trouble, but also helps 
to remedy any variation in the strand; and (2) the inter- 
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mediate roving is quite bulky, and at the same time has 


enough twist inserted to the inch to condense the strand 


somewhat. However, at the present time, the instant I 
diseover the above trouble, I insert a tooth of twist. I 
have found this to be the most effective and quickest way 
out of it. 

I need not tell the readers of Corton that when a bob- 
bin inereases faster than the rest of the bobbins and whose 
speed is governed by the true outline of the cones, that it 
This trouble is of course multiplied 


There is a tell- 


stretches the strand. 
by the number of bales put in the mixing. 
tale to this trouble, and you will find it in the spinning 
room, 

After doffing a ring frame running 
until the 


filling yarn, if a 


great many encs come down set is one-quarter 


full, you can make up your mind that the trouble is in 
the roving being stretched, either by the above trouble, or 
by a tender tightening the tension or having the wrong 


Wash. (New York). 


tension gear on the frame. 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR “WASH” AND 
OTHERS. 


Epitor CorrTon: 

Will you kindly submit the following questions to the 
readers of your practical discussion department? 

(1) How ean I keep the flats of my cards clean? 

(2) Why weighted 
lighter than others? 

(3) How could you set the top rolls on the slubber, 


are fly frames of some makes 


frame and ring frame, running the fol- 
1.00 hank on the slubber, 3 hank 
hank on the fly frame and 40’s 
I am using 1 1-4 inch stock and 


intermediate, fly 
lowing hanks and yarn: 
on the intermediate, 7 
yarn on the ring frame? 
over, 

(4) How would you proceed to find defects in the 
cloth, say when you can detect with the naked eye bunches 
in the yarn; also nebs, dirt, ete? 

A New Subseriber (Massachusetts). 


WHERE DO THE EXTRA TURNS COME 
FROM? 





Epiror CorrTon: 
The reading of some of the answers to the question of 
4, GF 


many writers take things for granted and are either 


were to me very amusing, but only go to show that 
eon- 
do not vo deep enough 
into this study to prove their statements. “Wash,” in the 
May number, makes the statement that the fact of the 
roving breaking because of the number of turns around the 
if he will only take the time and 
find 


ceited alout their own knowledge or 


presser is all “twaddle;” 


trouble to test this out he will that he is the twad- 


dler. 

The statement of “Quality” is all true, and goes to show 
that he is a student, but he does not answer the question 
asked in any sense. 

“H. E, W.” makes this statement: “I think the reason 
that the roving was much harder and the sliver stronger 
was due to the tension caused by the extra lap around the 


presser, thereby condensing the fibers more closely together, 
as we all know that the closer the fibers in the sliver are 
laid and twisted, the harder they are to separate or draw 
Now, how is it possible to have fibers laid closer 


apart.” 
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together and twisted by tension? Tension, as I understand 
it, causes the strane to stretch, not twist. 

I have been thoroughly interested in this subject, so 
much so that I have personally communicated with “A. C.” 
in an effort to find out just what his statement really cov- 
ered. He informs me that on mules in his room roving 
that had been wrapped around the presser four times would 
not draw through the rolls, while the roving wrapped three 
times was all right. This was all made on the same frame 
under the same conditions. 

To further prove the question to my own satisfaction, 
another carcer and myself have made a test. This test 
was made on one frame making 4.65 hank roving from 
1 1/16 inch eotton. The twist constant was 108.46; using a 36 
twist gear, we have 3.0127 turns (caleulated). The follow- 
ing table shows the results of this test on a twist tester made 
We took 20 
We spent 


by John Nesbitt, of Manchester, England. 
stretches from each bobbin, each 8 inches long. 
181% hours making this test: 
Two wraps Three wraps Four wraps 
Around Presser Around Presser Around Presser 
22. 23 23.5 
23. 26. 
24.7 22. 
23. 25 
22.2: 23. 
22. 23. 
23. 25 
24. 24. 
24.! 24 


99 25 


».0 


478.00 


452.00 .20 

Reducing these results to twist per inch, we have: 

452 — (20 & 8) = 2.825 average furns per inch with 
two wraps around the presser. 

466.25 (20 « 8) = 2.914 
with three wraps around the presser. 

478 (20 * 8) = 2.9875 average turns per inch with 
four wraps around the presser, 

We do not care to adé to the gayety of nations by writ- 
ing or causing others to write sareastic comments, but we 
where the extra turns 
(Massachusetts). 


average turns per inch 


would like to have some one tell us 
come from. “Carder,” 
Eprror Corron : 

Reading over the different answers to my question, 
“Where does the twist come from?” in Corron for May, it 
has occurred to me that a good many of the answerers did 
not understane the question, or if they did understand it, 
they did not take the time to think it over, but took it for 
granted that it must be all “twaddle,” because they had 
seen no rule to cover that point. “Wash” says that the 
fact that I mention a twist testing machine is a confession 





en cael 
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that I have never used one, and then proceeds to recommend 
a “thinking eap” for me which, according to his own reason- 
ing must be a confession that he has never-.used one of those 
necessary articles, 

In orcer to demonstrate my position, I made a test in 
the following manner: I took three bobbins and put them 
on a speeder making 4.50 hank. On the first bobbin, we 
will call it bobbin A, I put two turns around the presser. 
On the second, bobbin B, I put three turns around the 
presser. On the third, bobbin C, I put four turns around 
the presser, and then ran the speeder until the bobbins 
were about half full. I then brought them over to the 
twist testing machine and made the following tests: Eight 
inches of roving was tested at each time, Thirty tests from 
bobbin A gave an average of 2.87 turns per inch. Thirty 
tests from bobbin B gave an average of 2.91 turns per inch, 
and thirty tests from bobbin C gave an average of 2.98 
turns per inch. 

The facets are there for all, anc does not that prove there 
is more twist in one than there is in the other? Now, you 
earders, don’t say it’s all “twaddle” before you try this 
yourself. Do not take my word for it, but prove it your- 
self and you will perhaps wonder “Where the twist comes 
from?” “A. C.”’ (Massachusetts). 
Epitor Corron: 

In reading over the question by “A. C.” and the numer- 
ous replies thereto, it has occurred to me that perhaps the 
twist didn’t come from anywhere, but that because of the 
additional wraps, it did not lose so great a percentage of 
twist, as was the case with fewer wraps. 

Take the ease of “Carder,” the advance proof of whose 
letter you so kindly showed me; he shows a theoretical 
twist of 3.0127, while the actual twist as indicated from his 
tests dropped off steadily from his four-wrap test of 
2.9875 to his two-wrap test of 2.825. It is probable that if 
he had run a five-wrap test, it would have been no better 
than the four-wrap figures, while a one-wrap test would 
coubtless show up much worse than the two-wrap figures. 

The reason for this, as I see it, is because the fewer 
wraps he uses, starting from his four-wrap standard, the 
softer and more bulky the roving becomes. Because of 
this additional bulk the bobbins fill faster and take-up a 
trifle more than; the roll delivers, thus stretching the roving 
slightly and thereby reducing, by just that percentage of 
stretch, the twist per inch. It would be interesting to test 
the twist on, say, a two-wrap bobbin for twenty tests in 
the middle of the bobbin, or when it is half full and then 
run it off by hand down to the first four or five layers for 
an average of; twenty tests, 

“Quality” says the twist “goes,” and he is right, in a 
way.. -“A. C.,f? “Wash.” “Y L. ¥..” “Ga.-Ala.,” “Card- 
er” and the ofhers are all doing good work in bringing this 
subject out in detail, and the very fact that two practical 
earders were) willing to devote 181% hours to a practical 
test to demojastrate their viewpoint, is only one indication 
of the interest being manifested in this department and the 
subjects dis@ussed therein. 

Young Student (Georgia). 





A{ KINKY FILLING DEVICE. 

Eprror Co*rron : 
The troubles caused by kinky filling are too well known 
to need description. It is safe to say that there are few 
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mills that do not have thousands of yards of cloth made 
unmerchantable by this most annoying trouble. Some mills 
build large bins so as to fill them with the filling yarn just 
doffed from the mules or ring frames, and the yarn is then 
dampened by sprinklers over every bin. Other mills have 
what is known as a yarn tower, Others leave the yarn in 
the yard through the night. However, the most common 
method used in moistening the filling is by putting the yarn 
in a steam chest, and steaming the yarn gradually. 

This latter method is all right and gives good results 
when the yarn is steamed gradually, but in many cases the 
yarn is literally boiled, or at least that is the effect on the 
coils on the surface of the cop or bobbin. When cops or 
bobbins are steamed and given to the weavers immediately, 
(which seems to be the practice in most mills), it often re- 
sults in a large amount of waste. In ease of the bobbin 
filling, the bobbin swel!s and the hole for the spindle in the 
bobbin is, of course, made smaller, and will not go to 
the bottom of the shuttle spindle. For this reason the 
bobbin is brought too close to the point where the yarn is 
drawn from the shuttle, and the weaver, in order to prevent 
the yarn from breaking, will pull off the necessary amount 
This makes waste. 

The same trouble is experienced with cop filling, although 
very few will accept this as true. I would like to have 
the skeptical ones make the following test to prove the 


above. If the reader has the opportunity, let him go to 














the mule room, pull off a cop, and then wet the spindle. 
It will be found that it is impossible to position the cop as 





low down on the spindle as before. 

When you take the filling out of the steam chest and 
give it to the weavers immediately, the tube on which the 
cop is built is of course camp and offers the same resist- 
ance as described above. Again, filling is much softer after 
steaming, and appears the same as when made from fluffy 
eotton, and for this reason, many cops find their way to the 
waste box. 

The writer has a very simple device of his own which 
ean be very quickly understood by referring to the accom- 
panying sketch. 

It will be found that this device will prevent kinky 
filling, and besides, after once it is attached to the lay of 
the loom, will require no more eare or alteration. A repre- 
sents the face of the lay. B represents the path of the 
filling over the race plate. The two C’s are two short wires 
that extend over the lay and are struck by the fell of the 
cloth at each beating-up action, The two D’s are the 
other ends of the wires which serve to bring the short ends 
back to a perpendicular position when the lay is leaving 
the face of the cloth. The two E’s are small staples or 
any other pieces of metal which will fasten the wires to the 
lay, and at the same time give the wires freedom to oscil- 
late. This device can be attached to any loom, and it can 
be seen that the cost is little or nothing. 


Wash (New York). 
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NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 


THE JENNINGS YARN CLEANING 
MACHINE. 


This new yarn cleaning machine, manufactured by the 
R. G. Jennings Yarn Cleaning Machine Company, Elmira, 
N. Y., removes specks, lumps and other foreign matter from 
yarn. It grips and detaches the speck or lump from a run- 
ning thread of yarn and promptly feeds it into the speck 
This machine ever 


made to clean yarn in this way. 


is believed to be the first 


The inventor has been 


bag below. 


grantec a basic patent in this and foreign countries cover- 


weave with less trouble and fewer holes, thus making a large 
saving in seconds and cost of cutting. 

It is a simple machine to thread, requiring practically 
only two motions. After a little experience a girl will 
wine as much yarn through these cleaners as in the old way, 
and in all eases where the winders have been run slowly 
they ean be speeded up with perfect results. All working 
parts are made of steel and hardened. The machine is ad- 
justable wherever necessary and can be set to clean any 
size of yarn without scraping or causing needless friction, 

The machines may be attached to any kind of winder 
and are used in the regular process of winding or spool- 














THe YarN CLEANING MACHINE AS APPLIED TO WINDERS. 


ing any means for removing foreign matter from a run- 
ning thread of yarn by gripping process. These cleaners 
clean so well that in making knit underwear, hosiery or 
cloth intended to be dyed or made up in the grey, it is un- 
necessary to bleach the goods or use combed yarns to get 
rid of the specks, As a result, a very large saving is ef- 
fected. It is also claimed that a lower and cheaper grade of 
cotton can be used in yarns cleaned by these machines, and 
that yarns so cleaned are improved in quality and knit or 


ing. The yarn is controlled by regular tensions and guides 


made of porcelain and passes between thin curved sickle 
These blades are placed in 


shaped pieces called blades. 
pairs and rest on eurved bed pieces whicli are adjustably 
mounted on a frame piece at regular intervals. The yarn as 
it passes between the blades touches the beds. The beds 
are adjusted so that the blades touch them: only at their 
fix:ware edges, and so form V shaped slots, in which the 
specks are caught. 


Tue Lerr-Hanp Enp or THis Piece or Fasric Was Knit rrom YarN Wuicu Hap Not Been CLEANED; THES OTHER 


END FROM 


YARN CLEANED BY 


THE JENNINGS MACHINE. 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
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At intervals the blades are lifted s!ightly from the beds, 
allowing the foreign matter which has been caught to feed 
down into the speck bag below. The blades are bent away 
from each other at the top so that the operator has only 
to place the yarn between the porcelain tension dises at 
the outward end of the frame, and then into the guide at 
its inner end. The yarn will then slip down between the 
blades automatically. 


The blades are provided with means for moving them 





A Sryete SecTion OF THE JENNINGS YARN CLEANING 
MACHINE ATTACHED TO WINDER, 





together or apart, so as to accommodate different sizes of 
yarn and do away with unnecessary friction. The rocker 
or lifting action provided for the blades is operated by 
power obtained from the winder by means of a small round 
belt. The power thus obtained from one belt being suffi- 
cient for a battery of twenty cleaners. 

These cleaning machines cannot be tampered with or 
opened up by the operatives, thus insuring good work at 
all times, They are furnished completely equipped with 
the necessary castings, cop box legs and speck bag ready 
for attachment to any bobbin or cone winder, and the 
manufacturers will send one of their experts to superin- 
tend the first installation. Ten-pound sample lots of yarn 
will be cleaned for those interested so a comparison may be 
made with the same yarn before and after cleaning. 


The American Directory of Hosiery and Knit Goods 
Manufacturers of the United States and Canada for the 
year of 1913 has just been issued. This directory contains 


te 
is 


maps showing the location of mill towns, together with lis 
of manufacturers classified according to goods made; manu- 
facturers’ selling agents for knit goods; an alphabetical 
index of manufacturers; New York knit goods buyers; job- 
bers handling knit goods; a list of dyers, bleachers and 
printers making a specialty of knit goods, and department 
stores and large retailers buying knit goods. This is the 
31st Annual Directory of Hosiery and Knit Gooés Mannu- 
facturers published by the Lord & Nagle Company, 144 
Congress street, Boston, Mass, Copies of this direciory will 
be sent postpaid for $1.50 a copy upon epplicatien to Cor 


ton, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BEWARE OF THE I. W. W 


Just one year ago this month Corron printed an edi- 
torial under the above caption and warned manufacturers 


what to expect. That the year’s history has borne out those 


yrognostications is indicated by the following extract from 
prog ; 


a published letter by Eben S. Draper: 

Some of the phases of the prolonged strike now in 
at the works of the Draper Company have seemed to me to 
worthy of careful study and consideration 

This strike, which started the first day of last April, and is 
full force, was by some seven or eight hundred 


progress 
be 


still going on in 
men out of substantially 2100 or 2200 at work in the entire plant. 
These men who struck were scattered through various depart 
ments, but the bulk of them came from the foundry department, 
including moulders and helpers, and from the so-called ‘snagging” 
department 

One very pronounced and peculiar phase of the trouble is the 
fact that of all the men who struck, there were comparatively 
few who could speak the English language, and there were not 
more than thirty who were American citizens. The grM@t bulk 
of the men who struck were Italians and Armenians 

The strike in Lawrence was almost entirely of non-English 
speaking people, comprising Italians, Greeks, Armenians, etc., 
most of whom had been in this country a very short time. 

Soon after the end of the strike in Lawrence, men who had been 
affiliated with this movement began to come to Milford, where 
there was a large settlement of Italians, and began to preach the 
doctrines’ of the I. W. W. organization and endeavor to form a 
union of that order among non-English speaking employees of 
the Draper Company. This was kept up persistently for many 
months, and among others who spoke at Milford at different times, 
were Mr. Ettor and Mr. Giovanitti, the Italian leaders of the 
great strike in Lawrence, as well as several others well known to 
be members of that organization who had been connected with the 
Lawrence strike. 

The most persistent person, however, among all those urging 
the organization among the Draper Co. employees was a man 
by the name of Coldwell, who was a photographer located in 
Milford, who had been in the town for some two or three years 
and who spent a large part of his time urging the employees of 
the Draper Co. to organize in the I. W. W., and preaching doc- 
trines of socialism; while he had ostensibly left town to be a 
resident of the city of Worcester, two days after the strike 
started he returned to Milford and became the leader, and stayed 
in that position for something like six weeks. 

Some of the principles of the I. W. W. ought to be stated. 
In the book which contains the preamble and the constitution, as 
well as the “tactics and methods” or methods of the I. W. W.., 
the following statements appear :— 

“The tactics used are determined solely by the power of the 
organization to make good in their use. The question of ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ does not concern us.” 

“No terms made with an employer are final. All peace, so 
long as the wage system lasts, is but an armed truce. At any 
favorable opportunity the struggle for more control of industry 
is renewed.” 

The organization does not allow any part to enter into time 
contracts with the employers. It aims where strikes are used, 
to paralyze all branches of the industry involved, when the em- 
ployers can least afford a cessation of work; during the busy 
season and when there are rush orders to be filled.” 

“Failing to force concessions from the employers by the strike, 
work is resumed and ‘sabotage’ is used to force the employers to 
concede the demands of the workers.” 

“In short, the I. W. W. advocates the use of militant ‘direct 
action’ tatics to the full extent of our power to make good.” 

These quotations are sufficient to show the aims and objects 
of the I. W. W. “Sabotage,” as is well understood, is the de- 
struction of property by men at work who are supposed to be 
loyal and efficient employees of the concere for whom they are 
working. 

“Direct action’ means the use of violence and intimidation and 
actual destruction of property, and sacrifice of life if necessary to 
bring about the results. 

We had no great difficulty in establishing in the minds of all 
unprejudiced observers the fact that the strike was managed by 
the I. W. W. organization, and when Mr. Ettor and Mr. Giovanitti 
came to Milford with various other people, and made speeches and 
said, frankly, that it was an I. W. W. strike, all doubt as to this 
point disappeared. 

Mr. Coldwell, whd; as I have said, was the leader of the 
strike for some six weeks, maintained persistently that he was 
uct a member of the I. W. W. organization, and he said that it 


was not an i. W. W. strike, but he failed to convince the people 
of the correctness of his views. Mr. Coldwell was a socialist, 
and had been a candidate for state office on the socialist ticket, 
and had been a speaker at local affairs around the state of 
Massachusetts for some years in favor of socialism. 

At this point it is interesting to show the connection between 
the I. W. W. in this strike and the socialists as a political party. 
The strike had been going on only a comparatively short time 
when Mr. Morrill of Haverhill, the one socialist member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, went before the Committee on Rules, 
with an order requesting the appointment of a legislative commit- 
tee to investigate the conditions in Hopedale, and the conditions of 
employment which existed in the Draper Company. The Commit- 
tee on Rules appointed a hearing, and Mr. Coldwell, the socialist 
leader of the strike, went before the Committee on Rules, making 
an argument to bring about this investigation. He was the only 
person from Milford or Hopedale to appear at this hearing ask- 
ing for the investigation, denied the fact that it was an I. W. W. 
strike, or that he was one of the I. W. W. organization, and 
tried to get the Committee to order an investigation. The Com- 
mittee refused to recommend the matter to the legislature. 

Shortly after this time, and early one morning, when men were 
being forcibly prevented from coming to their work by some of 
the strikers, a conflict arose between the strikers and some special 
police officers who were trying to protect the workmen. Shots 
occurred on both sides, and one of the strikers was killed. This 
created great excitement, and was most unfortunate, although the 
judge who conducted the inquest has since decided that the police 
officer was undoubtedly acting within his legal rights. 

Within two or three days of this unfortunate occurence, there 
was a meeting of the I. W. W. held in Boston, at which an ad- 
dress was made by a minister from the town of Ware, Mass., by 
the name of Sawyer. In his remarks he referred to the strike 
at Hopedale, and condemned the Draper Company and the 
Drapers, but said that it remained “for Eben S. Draper (meaning 
myself) to give the lasting blanket of disgrace to his family; his 
arrogant brutality toward his employees will place him in a 
position where he will stand forever disgraced in the eyes of 
fair minded men. Thugs in the employ of Draper have shot in 
the back, in deliberate cold blood, the father and husband de 
manding decent treatment.” 

It develops that this Mr. Sawyer, who made this speech referred 
to, was a candidate for Governor of the Socialistic party in 
Massachusetts during the last campaign. 

The strike at Hopedale kas been attended by many acts of 
violence and intimidation. One car was “shot up” by four 
armed men, who stepped out of ambush and wounded one man 
badly, and put the lives of many innocent people in danger. Peo 
ple have been assaulted on their way to work; innocent men and 
their families have been threatened; and many acts have been 
committed by large bodies of men which are absolutely unlaw- 
ful, and absolutely against the principles of American citizenship. 

Within the last two or three weeks it has become plain that 
many meetings for the direction of the strike in Hopedale and 
Milford have been held in rooms and headquarters of the Socialist 
party in Boston. Several prominent Socialist members of the 
state have been in consultation at these rooms, including Mr. 
Morrill, the legislator from Haverhill, where.the means and 
methods by which the strike should be conducted have been 
talked over and decided on. Collections have been taken up by 
them in different sections to help support the strikers in their 
fight against the Draper Company. 

Recently in Boston several socialist ministers of the Unitarian 
denomination, to which I have the honor to belong, met and, 
according to report in the Boston Transcript, adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the Draper Company to arbitrate their differences 
with their employees. 

I do not refer to this matter except to bring out the fact 
that they were “socialist”? ministers, and that the other people to 
whom I have referred were also socialists. 

It therefore seems to me to be absolutely plain that the strike 
which is being carried on in Hopedale at the present time, is a 
part of the political propoganda of the Socialist party; that they 
are using the I. W. W. as their arm of “direct action,” to create 
‘rouble and make dissatisfaction with governmental as well as 
industrial conditions, so that the change in government, which they 
advocate, may be brought about. / 

I believe that of the 700 non-English-speaking men who are 
on strike at our place, more than 600 believe that they are strik- 
ing for changes in conditions of wages, while as a matter of fact 
they are being used by the I. W. W. for their personal ends, and 
the I. W. W. in connection with the Socialist political party, is 
using them in a brutal and cruel attempt to advance their own 
political principles, which aim at the destruction of society as at 
present organized, and complete change in governmnet 

Among the men who are on strike, there are many who have 
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Part of the Ford F'late Glass 


Ohio. Plant is 
420,000 Sq. ft. of 
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Last Longest—Cost Least 


\ HE proper unit in comparing the 
\ values of roofings is the cost-per- 


\ foot-per-year-of-service. 

\\ To have a low unit cost a roofing must 
\ be— 

\\ Ist. Inexpensive to build, 

\\ 2d, Inexpensive to maintain, and 

\\ 3d. Of great durability. 

\§ Barrett Specification Roofs are— 

\\ Ist. The least expensive of all per- 
\\ manent roofs to build, 

\ 2d. They cost nothing’ to maintain, 
\\ and 

\\ 3d. They usually last, without re- 
\\ pairs, or leaks, 20 years or over. 
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Toronto 


The net result of these three factors is 
a unit cost of about 4c. per foot per 
year of This is a lower unit 
cost than ever attained by any other 
class of roofing. 


service. 


Accordingly, Barrett Specification 
Roofs are in almost universal use on 
buildings such as illustrated herewith, 
where intelligently 
studied. 


unit eosts are 


Copy of the Barrett Specification with 
tracing ready for ineorporation in your 
building plans sent free on 
Address nearest office. 


FACTURING COMPANY 


St. Lonis 
Seattle 


request. 


Kansas City 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Winnipeg 





Cleveland 
Corey, Ala 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S 


Special Note 


We advise incorporating in 
plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification, 
in order to avoid any mis- | 
understanding. 


If any abbreviated form is 
desired, however, the fol- 
lowing is suggested. } 


ROOFING—Shall be a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof laid 
as directed in printed 
Specification, revised Au- 
1911, using the 
specified and | 
inspection | 


15th, 
materials 
subject to the 


requirements 
6 B 


gust 
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in other sections, so that they 
families, or that they 


In all instances where it is possible, these 


obta jobs from other people 
might their 
else to live and work 
socialist and I. W. W. 
jobs and come back to 
that they might be more 
of the 


the Draper Co. 


ned 
somewhere 


support might go 
leaders have made these men give up their 
loafers in Milford, so 
bringing about the defeat 
It certainly does not hurt 
than it does to 
and 


become the town of 
effective in 
Draper Co. in this controversy 
men loafing 
others, but it is cruel to the 
is apparently indulged in, in accordance 
work for idle hands to 


have these 


more to 


men, 


have en 
their families, and 
that 


working for 


old theory “the devil finds 


do.” 

statement to try to make plain to the 
that 
the 


instrument of 


I have written this long 


this strike was or 


I. W. W. as an or 


the Socia 


believe to be the facts 


carried on by 


people what I 
and is being 
ganization; that this organization is an 
listic political party; and that three-quarters of the men who ure 
glad to go to work, under the conditions and 
had, did not the | W 


the Soc political use tht in 


ganized by 


on strike would be 
wages that they formerly 
W. organization 
fluence 


their leaders in 


and ilistic party, 


to prevent them 


BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 


By Samuel Guyton 
Published by 


INTERNATIONAL TARIFF RELATIONS. 
McLendon. 140 tables. 
the author. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

The first the Unitede 
Declaration of Independence, and when it was agreed by 
that Declaration of Independence that the representatives 
of the United States in general congress assembled, had full 


Numerous 


pages. 


~ 


States was the 


constitution of 


power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, es- 
tablish commerce, and do all other acts and things which 
incependent states may of right do, the states from that 
ratified the the national voice 
obliterated the state sovereignty of which 


time on constitution and 


which forever 
we hear so much. 

In the introductory chapter of his book, Mr. McLendon 
brings forth these facts and then the 
tion of the United States as it was finally embodied, show- 
Then follows 


takes up Constitu- 
ing the reasons for the various compromises. 
a discussion of the development of American commerce and 
the influence exerted upon same by the two powers of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign nations, anc levy 
taxes, duties, imports and excises. 

In the next chapter the protective policy in the matter 
of eustom regulations is taken up, and the Madison tariff 
of July 4, 1789, discussed. 
into law of the Madison tariff, the first tariff board was 
appointed by a resolution of Congress. Mr. Jefferson sub- 
mitted his report in 1793, and the details of this report are 
Between 


Two years after the enactment 


given in comparative fullness in this chapter. 
1789 and 1812 a number of besides 
specified in the Madison bill were added to the dutiable list. 
6 
1812, 


other articles those 
These are described and the author eontinues that in 


Britain, 
Congress passed a law increasing by 100 per cent all tariffs 


at the beginning of the second war with Great 


then in foree and proviced that this increase should con- 
tinue in foree until one year after the conclusion of peace. 

Chapter 3 follows closely the conditions outlined in 
various messages by the president during the succeeding 
year and analyzes the conditions which led up to the tariff 
storm of 1828 to 1832. He then follows the compromise 
tariff bill offered by Henry Clay in 1833, and shows the 
resulting effects through the ensuing years. As an exam- 
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ple of the enhancement of values under a protective policy, 
Mr. McLendon cites the increase in the total value of slave 
property returned for taxation in Georgia in the four years, 
1856 to 1860. This amounted to $92,000,000. The total 
value of slave property returned for taxation in Georgia in 
1860 was in round numbers $302,000,000, against the total 
value of land including towns and cities of only $196,000,- 
000. The author continues on in detail during the years 


preceding, during and succeeding the civil war and then in 
Chapter 5, takes up protective features in modern tariff 


and commercial regulations, 

One dominant forth throughout Mr. Me- 
Lendon’s argument, and that is that no intelligent study of 
the customs tariff can be made of one country unless there 
is taken into view the customs tariff of all countries carry- 
ing on commerce with that country whose import duties 
Throughout Chapter 6 he shows 


note stands 


are under investigation. 
comparative tariff figures with various countries of the 
world and emphasizes the export values of cotton manu- 
factures, sent out by the leading countries to the world’s 
markets as compared with those of the United States. 
These figures, he says, are startling. What do they mean? 
What is the remedy? Will a reduction in the tariff on 
cotton goods imposed by the United States add to its com- 
petitive power in the markets of the world, or will the re- 
duction of that tariff increase the competitive power of 
foreign countries in the American home market? He states 
that by foreign protective tariffs, by cheaper labor cost, 
by lower investment cost, or for some other reason, the 
eotton finds himself exeluded 
Then he asks, pointedly. 


American manufacturer of 
from the markets of the worle. 
will it help the cotton grower to take away from the 
American cotton manufacturer the only market he has for 


the output of his mill? 
Chapter 7 is entitled, “Irreconcilable Conflict 
In this chapter the author has 


3etween 
Jefferson and Underwood,” 
dealt almost entirely with the textile schedules, and shows 
by a number of tables the violent fluctuations in mill divi- 
dends and the uncertainty of investment in such proper- 
ties. He also shows that the earning capacity on a num- 
ber of mills over a long period does not sustain a charge 
of enormous profit nor overeapitalization. He backs up 
these statements by figures from Laneashire mills as given 
by Mr. Tattersall ane also by the London Eeonomist, and 
shows conclusively that manufacturing estab- 
lishments are not overeapitalized; that they pay small and 
irregular dividends, and that the market value of American 
mill stocks is very little above the book value. Nearly all 
of the figures given by Mr. MeLendon in the tables and 
The 


American 


referred to in the discussion are for Eastern mills, 
reason for this is doubtless because of the longer period of 
time which they have been operating, and which will, there- 
fore, allow the author to make longer term averages than 
is the ease with Southern mills. However, as indicated in 
a recent editorial on this question in reference to Southern 
mills, there are more Southern mills that are undereapital- 
ized than that are overeapitalized. 

In Chapter 8 are discussed a number of sectional facts 
without sectional color, while in Chapter 9 he continues the 
diseussion on subjects of especial interest to cotton manu- 
facturers. 

The conclusions of the author as indicated in the book 
are epitomized by the following quotations from the last 
chapter of the book: “Tariff regulation on a protective 
basis is possible, and practicable; and it was this kind of 
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ROOFING 


Some of these imitations look like RU-BER-O|D but that is merely on the surface. The 


rocfing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.:ce only. 

As a heuse built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


= © 

- » 
TN » i 
‘mS , an 
= ios o y 
‘my Sh 


Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 


Unless the RU-BER-OID Man is shown on|the outside 
wrapper, the roofing is not the genuine RU-sER-OlD 


KA-LOR -O/D 
(Colored Ruberoid ) 
COOFING 


RED---BROWN---GREEN 
The permanently colored prepared roofing 





The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 


100 Wiiam Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 








BOSTON, DENVER. 
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regulation which the founders of the Repub- 


lie favored, in order to avoid foreign de- 


pendency, and in order to save the Ameri- 


can consumer from exhorbitant profits made 
by the foreigner, when the foreigner had the 
fixing of the selling price. Low tariff, or no 
tariff, in the United States, means the con- 
version of the United States from a selling 
nation into a buying nation.” 

Mr. MeLendon’s book will be read with 
great interest at this time when all cotton 
manufacturers are watching carefully the ef- 
fects of the present administration’s efforts to 
revise the tariff bill into a tax for revenue 
only, which is not a tax for revenue only at 
all, but something entirely different. 





AN INTERESTING MACHINE. 


What is known as the “20th Century” cloth cutting, 
folding and winding machine has been very recently put 
on the market for the cutting of any kind of woven fabric, 
folding the edges and rolling it up in one operation; or it 
will cut and roll up the cloth without folding the edges. 


The machine is also acapted to eut knit cloth in the tube 
into various widths to be used for collarette or shoulder 
straps. The machine, by cutting and folding in one opera- 
tion, enables the manufacturer to get from one to two 


more strips out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 
the old method of cutting, and also does in one operation 
what is now being done in two, For trimming off the 
selvage on this machine, it requires from 3-8 to 1-4 inch 
on the side, or in other words, out of a bolt of cloth it 
usually gets from 35 1-4 to 35 1-2 inches. With the old 
methoé of cutting it was almost impossible to get more than 
34 inches out of a bolt. Then it was also necessary to turn 
in 1-4 inch on the side, while it is claimed when cutting 
cloth on this machine it is only neeessary to turn in 3-16 
inch. , 

Every piece is cut and folded perfectly. When cloth is 
to be cut 2 inches wide, with the old method of cutting it 
was possible to get only seventeen strips if same was fin- 
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ished 1 1-2 inches when folded. By cutting it on this 
machine eighteen strips will be secured to finish 1 1-2 
inches, and still have 1 3-8 inches left so it will enable the 
manufacturer to get some other smaller width if he desires 
When cutting narrower widths out of a bolt, it can be 
readily seen the machine will save proportionately more. 

Taking into consideration the amount of waste which 
was made with the old method of eutting and which is 
eliminated by the use of this machine, undoubtedly it is 
to the interest of every manufacturer to investigate and 
find out full particulars regarding these claims. 

This machine Coes not require a skilled operator. For 


setting the machine up for different widths there are gauges 
with same, so almost any boy can operate the machine. 
It is impossible for it to eut anything different from the 
gauges made. The manufacturer who investigates the mat- 
ter will find at times that the boy or man who euts the fac- 
ings and drawer bands, cuts them too wide, or too narrow, 
thereby making considerable trouble for the operator and 
many times wasting the cloth. There are only a few manu- 
facturers who ever stop at the waste-bor to find out how 
much waste is being made. This is the reason that the 
same method has been used ever since the existance of un- 
derwear mills, and they still feel it is necessary to make all 
of this waste. It would be time well spent for the manu- 
facturer to go into his trimming department and find out 
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Our Guarantee 


We guarantee more efh- 
ciency with less motive 
power than any other 
press built. 

We guarantee the most 
modern, powerful, eco- 
nomical and rapid presses 
known. 

We guarantee the best 
workmanship and mate- 


rial, backed by over 25 


years’ experience. 


The best is always the 
cheapest in the end. 





Over 50 Styles—Hand—Belt—Electric—Hydraulic. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 





what is being done, and then investigate this machine. The 
time has come when the old methods must be discarded and 
up-to-date methods adopted in order to meet competition 
and tariff reduction. 

The “20th Century” cloth cutting, folding and winding 
machine is manufactured by J. A. Firscuine, 50 John 
Street, Utica, N. Y., who would be pleased to give any in- 
formation a manufacturer may desire regarding the ma- 
chine. 


THE FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, al- 
nounce that they have sold their business and good ‘will to 
Tue Bayer Company, Inc., which will hereafter handle the 
products formerly sold by them. This transfer took place 
on June 14. 

Tue Bayer Company, Inc., further announce that in 
addition to the good will of the above named company, that 
they have acquired the factory of the Hudson River Aniline 
Color Works. They will operate this plant and sell its 
products, They will also be the distributors in the United 
States and Canada of the colors anc pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., of Leverkusen, Germany. 


In ease there is any difficulty with sizing or finishing, 
or when some improvement in this respect seems desirable, 
THe Arasot Mra. Co., 100 William street, New York, are 
the people to go to for help. Scientific specialization, long 
and extended experience, modern facilities in factory and 
laboratory enable them to meet any conditions. They are 
continually adding to the staples that have made them popu- 
lar with the textile trade. 
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Note the Overlap of 


CORTRIGHT ‘A 
Metal y 







RIVING rain simply cannot force 
its way past those three corrugations on 
the overlap that serve as storm-barriers on 


CORTRIGHT 
Metal Shingles 


‘“*The Permanent Roofing”’ 

The four styles in which they are made give a 
“harmony assortment” equally suitable for oper- 
atives’ cottages or more elaborate dwellings. 

CORTRIGHT Metal Shingles are _ fire-proof, 
wear-proof—“last as long as the building and 
never need repairs.” 

A posteard will bring our free book. 
“Concerning That Roof.’ 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











PAINT EFFICIENCY. 


That “nothing sueceeds like success” is an old but true 
saying. For many years mill architects, engineers and 
factory managers have been looking for a successful white 
paint; one that would stay white. The advent of “Rice’s 
Mill White” into this field has been often mentioned in 
these columns. A recent letter from the manufacturers of 
this paint, the U. S. Gurra Percua Paint Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., indicates that their suecess is of the continuous 
performance variety, as during the month of June, besides 
the usual and regular orders from satisfied customers, they 
have closed contracts for the entire painting of two of the 
largest textile mills at present under construction. The J. 
W. Bishop Co., builders of the Ludlow Mfg. Associates’ 
new plant at Ludlow, Mass., recently placed an order for 
over two earloads of Rice’s Mill White and later in the 
same week T. S. Thompson & Bros., contractors for the 
new Dan River Mills at Danville, Va., purchased some 
ninety barrels of Rice’s Mill White and Rice’s Reinforced 
outside paint. When it is considered that these purchases 
were made as the result of actual tests and on a basis of 


quality only, nothing further need be said. 





F'ARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBerFELD Co., 117 Hudson St., 
New York City, are sending the following color cards to 
the trade: Acid Anthracene Brown P G; Sulphon Acid 
Black, N B Extra; and Sulphon Acid Black N2B Extra; 
also Benzo, Fast Blue F F G L. These color ecards m-y be 
had by interested parties on request. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS CHANGE LOCA- 
TION OF SOUTHERN OFFICE. 


Announcement has been made of the transfer of the 
the Mason Machine Works, manufacturers 

all sorts of textile 
ton, Mass., fr 
ard, Southern 


round 


be effected very soon. 


machinery, with headquarters in Taun- 


mm Charlotte to Greenville, S. C. Edwin How 


i 


Avent, has recently leased elegent quarters on 


e transfer 


floor of the New Masonic building. T 


has 


Mason Machine Works 


been in Charlotte for the past 11 years, during wich time 


The Southern offie f t 


Mr. Howard has been in charge. The reason announced for 


moving its Southern office to Greenville is because of that 
point’s greater proximity to the textile center of the trade in 
the South. An additional reason is the fact that there are 
over 250,000 spindles of the Mason-make within the city of 


It will 


bring the office also in closer touch with the big textile con- 


Greenville and many more closely adjacent thereto. 


well known that 
3,250,000 


in that city 


cerns of that city and section. The fact it 
within a radius of 75 miles of Greenville thre are 
spindles. There are 41 mill presidents residing 
and the purchasing departments of 48 big mills are located 
there. 

Conditions in the textile machinery trade have changed 
wonderfully within the last 10 or 15 years. Previously the 
mill owners, when they came to buy machinery, went to the 
textile centers and there made their purchass. Now the ma- 
shinery agents hunt up the mill men and the sales are made 
at the offices of the mills themselves. 

From the Mason Machine Works viewpoint, Greenville 
is in the center of its largest interests and it is also a great 
general textile center and hence the transfer. 

The inerease in our exports to the Orient oceurs chiefly 
in the trade with Japan, the Philippine Islands, and India. 
To China there was a slight reduction in exports during the 
calendar year, due to a decline in the quantity of illuminat- 
ing oil and cotton gooes exported to that country in the lat- 
ter part of 1912, compared with the corresponding period 
of 1911. To 


in exports 


Japan the increase of 14 million dollars 


chiefly occurred in raw cotton, though 


about 1% 
To the Philippine Islands there was a marked in- 


flour also shows an increase of million 
dollars. 
crease in exports, the total in 1912 being 25 million dollars 
in value, against 10 million in 1908, the year prior to the 
enactment of the law which provides for free interchange 
of merchandise between those islands and the United States. 
Both exports to and imports from the Philippine Islands 
have a little more than doubled during the period in ques- 
tion, imports from the islands in 1912 amounting to 22 
million dollars, against a little more than 9 million in 1908, 
and exports thereto, as above indicated, 25 million dollars 


in 1912, against practically 10 million dollars in 1908. 





Bertin ANILINE Works, 215 Water street, New York 
City, are sending to the trade a color card of their Solamine 
Red 8 BL. This is a substantive cotton dye distinguished 
by its extraordinary fastness to light. This color card con- 
tains besides the samples dyed with this dye, directions for 
dyeing various kinds of fibers, 
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MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this department 


ALABAMA, 
progressing on the Eva Jane 


their big 


SYLACAUGA,. Construction is 
Mill at and the 
plant by October next. 


Sylacauga owbers expect to complete 
GEORGIA. 
Riverside Mill is to double the 


A $17,000 building 


capacity of 
and 


AUGUSTA. The 
department. 

installed. 
The additional 
Muscogee 


its bagging is to be erected 
new machinery 
COLUMBUS. 


ordered by the 


machinery mentioned recently as 


having been Mfg. Co., has been re- 
ceived and erected. 

LAGRANGE. Six operatives’ cottages have just 
pleted at the LaGrange Cotton Mills. These mills are 


rapidly improved and brought up to date under the careful super-*¢ 


been col 


being 


vision of M. E. Stevens. 

WEST POINT The Lanett Cotton Mill will soon have the 
entire new equipment of machinery recently ordered in operation 
This includes 25,000 spindles with some other machinery. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

SPRINGFIEPLD. Work is progressing rapidly on the building 

building for the Potter Knitting Co. 
NORTH CARULINA. 

RAPIDS. The Roanoke Mills are 
and napping machines, according to 


of new factory 


installing 256 
local 


ROANOKE 
Draper 
report. 

LILBDOUN. The Watts 
equipment by 6,000 spindles. 
Mayes of Charlotte, who 


looms some 


decided to 
been 


Mfg. Co. have increase 
This order has placed 
will furnish the ac- 


their 
with J. H. 
companying machinery. 

GREENSBORO. The 


also 


finishing plant which 


Greensboro, is 


dyeing and 
referred to as locating at being 
rapidly completed. The Proximity Co. expect to secure a daily 
capacity of approximately 100,000 yards of finished product when 
the plant is completed. It will employ about 200 operatives. 

CUMBERLAND. The Necronsett Mills 
ganized and have taken over the plant heretofore owned and op 
erated by J. Frederick Houston & Co., of Philadelphia. The new 
officers are: president, J. Frederick Houston; vice 
and general manager, Dexter Stephens; secretary 
treasurer, Arthur H. Heise; and superintendent, C. 
Under Mr. Bean’s careful management the success of this plant 
is now assured. 

GREENSBORO. The Pomona Mills are 
machinery recently contracted for. This 
spindles with the accompanying machinery. 

HICKORY. The Best Knitting Mills organized for establishing 
a plant and equipment is now being installed at this place. The 
daily capacity will be 150,000 pairs of hosiery. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Carbondale Knitting Mills are planning 
twice the size of its present 


new 


was recently 


have permanently or 


company's 
president and 


Enos Bean. 


additional 
5,000 


installing 
includes about 


CABBONDALE. 
to erect an addition to their plant 
building. 

WEST BETHLEHEM. The Central Knitting Co., organized 
by E. S. Buckman and others, expect to start a factory at this 
place. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The addition to the Coneross Yarn Mills was 
This nearly doubles the capacity of 


ANDERSON. 
recently put into operation. 
the mill. 

KERSHAW. 
completed. It will be opened with 
as it comes on the market. 

YORKVILLE. The addition to Ancona 
by J. W. Cannon & Son, will be 73 x 300 feet. 
by electricity. 


A new $200,000 cotton mill at Kershaw has been 
a new crop of cotton as soon 


Mills which is owned 
It is to be driven 


TEXAS. 
DALLAS. The Dallas Waste Mills of this 
consideration, plans for the manufacture of cotton 
H. Thomas is the man behind the proposition. 


VIRGINIA, 
NORFOLK. Contract has been let and work of construction 


will soon be under wry on the plant for the manufacture of 
paper boxes used for packing the hosiery output of Chesapeake 
Knitting Mills, at Norfolk, Va. 
WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. The Octonek Knitting Co. recently incorporated 
to erect a plant at this place for the manufacture of sweaters. 


place has under 
bagging. V. 
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Scientific Unequaled 
Mining Transportation 
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Mammoth Storage Plant, centrally located 
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This is an old preparation, well known to the majority of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, on account of the general satisfaction it has always given. A 
binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines readily with any 
starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well on the yarn. Man- 
ufacturers of exports and denims find it specially valuable, as it reduces 
shedding and loom waste to a minimum. Specially valuable where drop 


wires are in use. 


Tallow or Arabol Soluble Softening Oil. 


ARABOL MFG. .CO. 


100 William Street 


Scotch Size should be used in combination with Amid 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 
CAMERON MacRAE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co. 

Acme Staple Co. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

American Audit Co. 


American Bond & Mortgage 
Co. 


American Dyewood Co 


American Laundry Mcb. 


American Mfg. Co. 

American Moistening Co. 
American Pulley Co 

American Supply Co. 

American Tool and Mach. Co.168 
Arabol Mfg. Co. .....csccceess 152 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks.172 


Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Barrell Co., William L. 

Bayer Co. 

Beer, H. & B. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
tosson & Lane 

Bradley Mfg Co., 

Brown Paint Co., Chas. H.... 2: 
Bull, Wm. C. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W.174 


Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Central of Georgia Railway... 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Clinchfield Fuel Corp. 
Cocker & Co., M. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. .. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 


bD & C Navigation Co 

Daniel & Co., H. M. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., os. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 22 
Draper Co. 

Dufur & Co. 


Easton & Burnham Mch. Co... 6 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Emmons Loom Harness Co...154 
Etstein & Bro., L. 
Entwistle Co., T. C. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co... : 


Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 

Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 

Fawcett, Hughes 

Federation of Trade Press As 
sociations 

Felton & Son Co,. S. 

Felton Brush Co., 

Field & Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Foster Engineering Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 

General Electric Co. 
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Graphite Lubricating Co. .... 
Graton & Knight Mfg. C 
Graves Co., Frank B. 
Grinnell, Willis & Co. 


Harbinson Walker Refrac- 


tories Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Hart, Charles 
Henderson & Co., Chas. 
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Hetherington & Sons, Jno.... 
Hill, Nicholas S., Jr. 
Hoffman, Geo. W. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
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Hotel Continental 
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Hotel Vanderbilt 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. a) 
Howard Clock Co., 
Howard & Morse 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Hussa, Theo F. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co..174 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. .... 21 
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Industrial Starch Co. 
International Cotton Mills 
Corp. 


Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co.... 12 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W.... : 
Johnson & Johnson 
Jobnson-Battle Lumber Co...156 
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Leigh & Butler 
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Leiman Bros. Co. 
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Logemann Bros. Co. 
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Mason Machine Works 
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Merraw Machine Co. 
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Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Morris Machine Works 

Morris & Co. 
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Standard Paint Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stewart & Sons 
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Sykes & Co., 
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Textile Finishing Mchy. 

Wm. V. Threlfall 

Thurston & Son, A. 

Tolar & Hart 
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Whiton Machine Co., D. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Williams & Son, I. B. 

Willis & Co., Grinnell 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press 


Zurn Co., O. F. 
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FLAT STEEL HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE 





COTTON 







Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal” Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 


The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 





SPACED HEDDLE 
DUCK HEDDLE 
CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 





STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. 


DROP HEDDLE 
DOUP HEDDLE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 





CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


Air Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Air Coolers. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Air Moistening Systems. 
American Moistening Co 


Aniline Colors. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Hill, Jr., N. J. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spiker, Wm. C. 

Sirrine, J. E. 
Weller, Francis R. 


Asbestos Matetials. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Cary Mfg. Co. 
Bale Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Bale Ties. 


Acme Steel Gods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Baling Papers— 


Baling Presses. 
Bocmer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mehy. Co. 


Baling Machines. 
Yrompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


aes Machinery and Band- 


ings. 
Cary a Co. 
Draper Co 
Baskets. 
Hardy, F. H. 
Morris & Co. 


Beaming Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 


Belting 

‘American Supply Co, 

Bailey- ~~ 

Boston Belting Co. 

Pretes & Knight Mfg. Co. 

. Williams & Sons. 

m ge Ra sey 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Belt Lacers. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. 
Glenlyon Dye Works. 








Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
H. W 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 


H. W. 

om Drying Machy. 
o. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


o., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Solvey Process Co., The 


Bloweis. 
Leiman Bros. 
New York Blower Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bollers. 


Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Schofeld’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Compound. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Seaife & Sons Co., 


Boiler Systems. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Boiler Tube Cleaners. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Brick. 


Wm. B. 


Co. 


Harbinson Walker Refractories 


Co. 


Buushes. 
M. Cocker & Co. 
Felton Co., D. D. 
Felton & Son Co., 8S. A. 
Hardy, Frank H. 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Cards. 
Howard & Bullough 
Mason Machine ks. 
Potter & Johnson Mca. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Cork Insert. 

American Pulley Co. 
Card Clothing. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 








| 








Card Strippeis. 
Camp Machine Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
—— Drying Machy. 


0. 

Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Car Wheels. 
American Pulley Co. 


Casters. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


Chemicals, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Process Co., The. 


Clocks—Tower. 
Howard Clock Co., E. 


Cloth Cutters—Electric. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Coal. 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
Colors. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Bayer Co. 


Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Combers. 
Hetherington & Sons, John 


Cordage-Cotton. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Cotton Cloth Commissien Mer- 


chants and Dealers. 


Baldwin & Leslie. 

Barrell Co., Wm. L. 

Erstein & Bro., L. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Frank B. Graves Co. 

Grinnell, Willis & Co. 
International Cotton Mill Corp. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Putnam, Hooker & Co. 

Riley Co., C. E. 
Salkeld & Bro., A. D. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Weimar Bros. 
Willis & Co.. Grinnell. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
Consulting Chemists. 

J. Merritt Matthews. 











Controllers—Feed Water. 
Foster Engineering Co. 


Conveying Machinery. 
Bailey-Lebby Ce. 
Phila. Rosine ew. Co. 


Phila. Textile Mch 
Schnitzler, Chas. 


Co. 


Cordage. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ee ccs Machinery 
0., 


Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 
Henderson & Co., Chas. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and 
Se. 

ley-Lebby Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 

Foster Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, Americas 

Machine Co., Ltd 

Mason Machine Works. 

Mayes, J. H. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Taylor, James. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 

Wm. V. Threlfall. 

Whitin Machine Wks. 

— Mach. & 
oO. 


Press 
Cotton Softeners. 
American Soap & Washoline 


oO. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Modoc Co., The 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Zurn Co.. The O. F. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schoffield Co., Wm. 


Crayon, 
Standard Crayon. 


Damper Regulators. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine orks. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Drawing Rells—Metallic. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce 


Drill. 


Schermerhern Bres. Ce. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. 

SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 

REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 











SAINT LOUIS 






OMAHA 


COTTON DUCK 
COTTON CORDAGE 


COMMISSION 






KANSAS CITY 


SHEETING 
TWINES 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Lceice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, nne- ayes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, - - 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


No. 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


CLEVELAND 


DRILL 


DENVER 


GRAIN BAGS 
COTTON YARNS 


. MASS. 











SEATTLE 





















CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Drying Machinery. 
Desterworts & Sons Co., 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machy. 


Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Cote, ¢. @. 
Textile Finishing aching j 
Co., The 


Duck. 
Barrell Co., W L. 
International Cotton Mills 
Corporation. 
ag oe; Bros. Co. 
. Spencer Turner. 
Duck Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 
Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyers and Bleachers. 
Glenlyon Dye Works. 








Standard Bleachery Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Fnishing | 
Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. j 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. | 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Ce., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Dyestuffs. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Bayer Co. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
Badische Co. | 
Bosson & Lane. | 
Casella Color Co. | 
—— Smelting & Aluminum | 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 


Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Dynamos and Moters. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker. Wheeler oC. 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 


Edging Machines. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 


Engineers, Consulting. 


Cameron Septic Tank Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sirrine, J. E. 

Spiker, Wm. C. 

Weller, Frances fl. 
Engines, 

aapeare Iron Works & Sup. 

0. 

Morris Mch. Works. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Engravers. 
Southern Engraving Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 


American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Tolburst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 


General Electric Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Weenaneas Electric & Mfg 
0. 


Fans—Exhaust. 


Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Heater Purifiers. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Filters. 
Hungerforth & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B. 








Electrical Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller “o. 


Elevators. 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Schofield & Co.. m. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Thurston & Sons, A. G. 


Frames. 
Steel’ Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fuel. 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 


Gaskets. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mch. Co., The D. E. 


Grain Bags. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Harness—Loom, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

American om Farm 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 





Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Whitaker Reed Co. 


Heddle Frames. 


Cogmeten & Knowles Loo:. 
Works. 


Humidifying Appaiatus. 
American Moistening Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mechy. Co. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Tolburst Machine Works, 


Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goods Washers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Pa 
Phila. Textile peeneer7 
Texte Finishing Mac inery 


Knitting Machine 

Acme panes Machine & 
Needle Co. 

Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co 
Lindley, Geo. W. 

Taylor, Jas. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Seott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Machine—Double Rib. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 


Lace Machines. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
WyEsnanoess Electric & Mfg 


La 
Potter & Johnson Mech. Co. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo Dyestuffs and Chemicals 






Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 











Hoechst - on - Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW Y ORK, N. Y. 
140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
45 ALEXANDER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 




































CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


























Laundry Machinery. Picking Machinery. , Railings. , Shuttles. 

American Laundry Mchy. Co. Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- Dufur & Co. Crempton & Knowles Loom 
Bull, Wm. C. chine Co Reeds. Works. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Schofield Co.. Wm American Supply Co. Draper Co. 

Linen Yarns y ‘ Emmons Loom Harness Co. Shambow Shuttle Co. 

, 3 Pickers—Leather. | Garland Mfg. Co ' U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Hughes Fawcett. 4 ‘s. : - 8. & Sat 
Garland Mfg. Co. Stewart &Sons. . 
Looms. Whitak I ic Singeing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom | Picker Sticks. Vhitaker Reed Co. | Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Works. Garland Mfg. Co. | Reels. Hussa, Teo. F. 
Draper Co. Pneumatic Conveyors | American F'ulley Co. Phila. wg ge Machinery Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. r Crompton & Knowles Loom | Textile \ [maa Finishing 
Mason Machine Shop. Schnitzler, Chas. H. Works. Co., 
Stafford & Co. |Power Transmission. Draper Co. Size lang 
Whitin Machine Works |_ American Pulley Co. | ona —-_ ee 
: Press Papers. Saco-Lowell Shops. — | Textile Machi Finishi 
i ‘ s P ps. extile Machinery nishing 
“ie te. Crucible Co. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. Schofield Co., Wm. } Co., The. 
Kel eek Co. B. He Co. Presses. Rib Top Cutters. ction apt Eton Compounds. 
e Ye Co . Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. Wildman Mfg. Co. Arabo g. Mo. 
&°N J. Lubricant Co Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. | Bosson & Lane. 
Lamsbes. . Logemann Bros. Co. Dary Ring Traveler Co. Modoc Co., The. 
5 B le I be Sev 
ae el ta sg oo mgd Co. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. | Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.| Seydel Mfg. Co. 
a “4 Sisal 1 , teliance Machine Works. | Roller Bearings. | Blashers. 

“ee Mite. = ee eae Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Mercerizers. U. S. Hoffman Co | Roofing ' Howard & Bullough, American 
Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. H. Fans . ’ Rallew-I, Machine Co. 

Mel oo, w —— ae & Fem acces Sones &o. | a Machinery 

ofman, Geo. . : Brown Paint Co., Chas. H. 0 e. 

Mill Baskets. i Pultey Co } Cortright Metal Roofing Co. Slubbers. 
ee AP Oneida Steel ‘Pulley Co Johns-Manville Co., H. W. Howard & Bullough, America) 
Morris & Co. ; | Standard Paint co. Machine Co. 

Mules. | Pulleys, Flanged. | tina ell Sh 

. Machine Works. American Pulley Co. on Mfg. Co. ‘ Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. —— ty Co Bailey-Lebby Co. "“Moaee Company. 

Oil Separators. - — 7 ‘ Roving Machinery. Penna. Oil, Seas & Chem. C: 
American Tool & Mach. Co. Pulleys—Cork-Insert. Howard & Bullough. 

Bailey-Lebby Co. American Pulley Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. Softeners—Cotton. 

Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste, | Pulleys, Sash Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. | Saddles and Stirrups. — se a ee 
 Schotiela Go. bn . Pulleys, Steel. Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. | feedel Be, Gn. 
Dufur & Cc. American Pulley Co. Second Hand Machinery. Zurn Co., The O. F. 

Oxidizing Machinery. Pulleys, Loose. Toomey, Frank. Spindles 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. American Pulley Co. Sewage Disposal. B —_ 

Packing, Metallic, Ete m Pumps Camersn Septic Tank Co am on ompans- Mech. C 
Bailey-Lebby Co. Leiman_ Bros. Sewing Machines. masts & Desasem Bs “ 
Powers Specialty Co. Morris Machine Works. Merrow Machine Co., The Spinning Machinery. 

Paints. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. Draper Company. 

Brown Paint Co., Chas. Textile Finishing Machinery Shaft Aligning Apparatus. Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 
Detroit Graphite Co. Co., The. Hess Bright Mfg. Co. Howard & Bullough, Ameri 
Standard Paint Co. Toomey, Frank. Sheeting. Machine Co. 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. | Barrell Co., Wm. L. Mason Machine Co. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. | Seydell Mfg. Co. Schermerhorn Bros. Co. Whitin Machine Works. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 


Sy I Zz oO L Southern Representatives 


S. C. Thomas 





Makes the Strongest, Smooth- a en : 
est Warps; the Best Cloth 
and Least Seconds. Spartanburg, S. C. 


TRADE-MAR 





MR. COTTON MILL MAN : 


When in need of Yellow Pine Lumber Shingles and Laths 


Write us for quotations and quick shipments. 
Anything in Timbers, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Shingles and Laths. 


JOHNSON-BATTLE LUMBER COMPANY, . Moultrie, Georgia. 
HALF TONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS - COLOR PLATES- 


UNE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROSESS WORK. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Thin Place Peventers. 


Pry Hog nn Place Pevent SOUTHERN C 
Mmetican Petey Go | | Niel -T Al nb eo} 


Thread Guides. 
Staples. Palmer Co., The I. E. 
Acme Staple Co. 





Clessified Index to Advertisers—Continued. 


Spinning Rings. | Temples. 
Draper Company. Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. | 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Tenters. 
Whitin Machine Works. | Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 


Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


E give ults 









Spooling Machinery. 


Draper Company. p : 
Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. | Textile Schools. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co | Philadelphia Textile School. 








ATLANTA, GA, 


Transmission Rope. 

















Starches. 
Industrial Starch Co. American Mfg. Co. 
Storage. 
P. J. Riley & Co. Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Steam Specialties. | Whitinsville Spinring Ring Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. | Tracks. Waste Machinery. Woolen Machinery. 
Nason Mfg. Co. | Clark Co., The Geo. P Howard &Bullough. Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Powell Co., Wm. : = — Leigh & Butler 
Power Specialty Co. Twines . Works. 
. Saco-Lowell Shops. Draper Company. 
Steam Traps. Schermerhorn Bros. Ce. Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. Leigh & Butler. 
Balley-Lebby Co. Schofield Co., Wm. 
Nason Mfg. Co. | Twisting Machinery. | Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Draper Company Waste Washing Machine Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Steam Turbines. P Pp i s , Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Fales & Jenks Mech. Co. American Tool & Mch. Co 
Allie-Chalmers, Co. | Howard & Ruliongh. American F Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
yeneral Electric . Machine Co 
Westinghouse Machine Co. | fTeigh & Butler Water Filters. Schofield Co., Wm. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Hungerford & Terry. Textile Finishing Machinery 
Sed Futiege. i Whitin Machine Works. Norwood Engineering Co. Co., The. 
can ey Oo. | 
. YF Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Stencils. Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Water, 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks Relley-Lebby Co Waterproof Cotton Duck. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. | Foster Engineering Co ; Barrell Co., Wm. L. Yarns. 
Btop Motion, emer Wd ae Waterpeocfing Machinery. | Daniel & Co., H. M. 
a ~~... ome | Power Specialty Co Textile Finishing Machinery Hughes Fawcett. 
; Works thes Toomey, Frank Co., The. Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Draper Company. rag ate, See Co. 
Superientare. Cap Sores eee. Water Softeners. Schermerhorn Bros. Co 
Power Specialty Co. Barber-Coleman Co. Hungerford & Terry. Yolar & Hart. 
Tiphe ond a my wees at Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
ombar ron orks & Sup- 
ply Co. Warpers and Warping Machinery. Winding Machinery. | Yarns—Linen. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co Crompton & Knowles Loom Foster Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Works ' Hughes Fawcett. 
Co. The. Boopee Gompray- e Howard & Bullough, American 
Walsh & Wiedner Boiler Co. Intwhistle & Co.. T. Machi 
Howard & Bullough, American Li ~ —— &c Yarns—Turkey Red. 
fapes and Braids. Machine (Co. ndsay, Hyde 0. Hughes Fawcett. 
{i Weimar Brothers. Saco-Lowell Shops. Taylor, Jas. A. D. Salkeld & Bros. 
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COTTON 


Providence, R. I. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 








Manufacturers of |, 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 





None too small to receive careful attention. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


15th Street below Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Special Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enables us to meet every technical requirement and positively guarantee 


a superior result. 
ghops in this city. 


We can show you how to improve the finish of your goods. 


We are selling to the 


largest textile mills and 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The rate foi “Positions Wanted” end 
“Help Wanted” advertisements of 40 words 
or less is one dollar an insertion; additionati 
words two cents each, payable in ad- 
vance. Remittances and copy should reach 
this office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month, 

Replies may be sent in care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


One Crawford |6-plate hot and cold 
Hydraulic Press. One Sturtevant No. 


8 Steel Pressure Blower. 


Little Falls Mfg. Co., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





WANTED—Position as Superintendent or 
Manager by a practical mill man, 20 years 


experience, yarns, twine and _ sheetings. 
Textile and college education with three 
years in New England shops. Address 


“North Carolina,”’ Care of COTTON. 





WANTED:—To make connection with 
mill, selling product direct, as selling agent 
for New England. Especially desire Ging- 
hams, Percales, Madras, Shirtings and 
Chambrays, Cheviots, Drills and Galateas 
Experience and best references. All cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Address 
S. J., eare COTTON. 





WANTED—Position as superintendent or 
manager, by a practical mill man, at pres- 
ent running atwenty thousand spindle mill, 
desire change for personal reasons, in 
present position four years, prefer mill in 
south, will go elsewhere. Can change on 
reasonable notice. Address F'ractical, care 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 








FOR SALE 


One of the best equipped Yarn and 
Cordage Mills in the South. Machin- 
ery, stone building, tenant houses, all 
modern and the best; 1296 spindles, 
rope attachment, etc. Run only four 
years. Plenty of good labor. Located 
in prosperous town. Churches, School 
and good health. Cost $53,000, and 
can be bought for $18,000 to a quick 
buyer. Machinery cost considerably 
more than price asked. 


PANOLA CORDAGE CO. 


Address M. E. JARRATT, Batesville, 
Miss. 


| WILL PAY CASH FOR 
COTTON YARNS! 


In Skeins, Cones or Jackspools, 
double and Twist. @,1 am also in 
the market for Ply Yarns; colored 
or grey, in skeins; could use mixed 
numbers. Amount unlimited. 


What Have You to Sell? 
SAMUEL WALDMAN 


131 Blackstone St., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





NORTHROP 
LOOM WANTED 
Two harness, 80 to 100 inches 
reed space. State price, condi- 
tion, width and model. Address 
M. S. C., care Cotton. 


Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Merrow No. 60. 
50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 - - - 120 needles 3% in. 
24 Mayo Acme o for line of sizes. 

100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 

Presses. 
38 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 


100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 
makes. 

Extractors. 

Hosiery Dryers. 

Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 

Hosiery Winders. 

60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 

3 Napping Machines. 


bo tO 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 





C. E. Riley Company 
COTTON YARNS COTTON GOODS 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


COTTON 


wooren Machinery 


WORSTED 

















WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company SOMMISSION MERCHANT 
Mercerized siiaie a All Purposes COTTON F ABRICS gp mgm ETC. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 8 Thomas St.,. NEW YORK 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI? 4., PA. BOSTON ST. LOUIS 












Have You Seen Our A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Garnetted, White Cotton COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 


366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 


Wool and Merino Waste? | (rt rmens vmron ¢ scumus 


IF NOT, WRITE US FOR 

SAMPLES AND PRICES H. M. DANIEL & CO. 
519 Philadelphia Bourse, 

THE NICEST GARNETTING PHILADELPHIA. 


YOU EVER SAW. Cotton Yarns direct trom mill to mill. Singles—two, three 
and four plies for weaving and knitting. 
Skein— Warp—Cops—Cones—Tubes, Carded and Combed. 








GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 





Selling Agents 


FRANK B. GRAVES CO. Brown and Bleached 
34 Arch Street COTTON GOODS 


Albany, New York FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 











COTTON 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
co Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 





HENRY E. SAAYWARD “Cotton Workers Handbook.” 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


ffer 
COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions ee » Res pews: Base’ 
should be. This is not a treatise on 
any one subject. It is a reference 
book of tables, calculations, fixing 
rules, etc., that will save hours of 
time. 334 pages. Cloth bound. 


This valuable handbook will be 
sent to you with a two-year subscrip- 


tion to COTTON for 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 







A Complete Catalog $1 25 
TEXTILE BOOKS 7 
Will be mailed on request COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
plieitea tie Atlanta, Ga. 





L. ERSTEIN & BRO. 


Commission Merchants, Factors 
and Mercantile Bankers 






Solicit Accounts of 










Manufacturers or Selling Agents 
With and Without Credit Guarantee 






Salesrooms on Premises if Desired 






345 4th Ave., Cor. 25th St. 






NEW YORK 
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Dye your 
SULPHUR BLACK 


by the modern method. 


Protect the Cotton. 
Use 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” 
in the DYE BATH. 
Eliminates all after-treatments. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 
black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 








SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






PAULSON LINKROUM & CoO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Consignments and Correspondence solicited 
812, 813, 814 CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton handled at all mill 
points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ orders filled 
premotty through our own agents from desirable points south 
and west. 








HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





: Members of New York Cot on Exchange 2%: Sr et] Jr. 


~ TOLAR & HART 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.,. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORK 





PATENTS 


ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
Dept. C. Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Establish YOUR Business at the 
Base of Supplies 


In Montgomery, Chattanooga, Rome, Atlanta, Macon, Colum- 
bus, Birmingham and a number of other cities and towns along 
the Central of Georgia Railway are factory sites which are 
ideal from every standpoint. 

Your Iron, Coal, Coke, Timber and other raw materials are 
procurable at the lowest cost and in any quantities you need 
them, from immense ape lies under your hand on every side. 
Efficient labor is plenti and wa*ter power abundant and in- 
ex pensive. ‘ 

The prosperous, loyal community round about supplies a 
home market of great possibilities. Excellent shipping facili- 
ties open the whole country for promotion of sales on a suc- 
cessful competitive basis. 

The’ progress that this district has made along industrial, 
commercial and agricultural lines during the past few years 
is but an indication of the prosperity that will mark its future. 
In it is the ra*ional location for your factory. Any information 
you desire will be sent gladly and promptly upon request. 


Address J. M. MALLORY, Savannah, Ga., Industrial Agt. 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 





COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS. 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, Textile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 
A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary calculations on all the machines in a cotton mill, includ- 
ing necessary calculations to work out organization sheets and programs. 
Gearing diagrams of the best known of American mill machinery with calculations. PRICE $1.50 


Address inquiries to the Author, West Raleigh, N. C. 









CINCINNATI CHICAGO 






THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 





ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 


Juty, 1913. 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 

























4 = | feet, ie a PRODUCTS OF 
——- INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 





Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 













COTTON MILL 
Machinery Calculations 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., 


Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, Textile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 


A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary calculations 
on all the machines in a cotton mill, including necessary calculations to 
work out organization sheets and programs. 


Gearing diagrams of the best known of American mill machinery 
with calculations. 


Price $1.50 
FOR SALE BY 
Cotton Publishing Company 
Grant Biide. ATLANTA, GA. 
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There’s a Close Connection Between 


the Expense Account and the Pulley 


Do you give enough thought to your pulleys? Do you say, “They’re 
too small an item to bother with?” 

They are a small item as long as they do their duty. 

But— 

Pulleys that have useless weight to carry, that do not grip the belt, 
that possess large air resisting surface, assume large proportions in the 
power expense account. 

Pulleys that are liable to breakage and explosion, pulleys that require 
time and trouble to instal, cause serious and costly delays. 


“AMERICAN?” seit PULLEYS 


owerful in 
erformance 








| 

| 

are light, and the strongest of steel pulleys. Actual tests | 

show “American” pulleys to stand up under far greater | 

strains than others having much more weight. “A”- | 
braced arms (edge on) give extraordinary rigidity, trueness 

and strength with least air resistance. ‘““American’’ pulleys | 

are parting pulleys, and by means of interchangeable bush- 

ings may be fitted to any size shaft in a few minutes. | 

| 


The tractive power of ‘““American’’ pulleys has never been 





PATENTED excelled. 


Cut down your power expense by the use of “American” pulleys. Send us a postal for | ; 
instructive printed matter, or see an “American” agent. ‘There’s one almost everywhere. | 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS, | PHULADELPHIA PA. 





Warehouses: New York, Cor. Grand & Greene Sts.; Boston, 165 Pearl St.; Chicago 124 S. Clinton St. 
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i, Grease is Good 


) Graphite is Good 


Grease and Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite are best of all 


when combined in 


Dixon’s Graphite Grease 


It is a mixture—in exactly the right proportions—of the 
best grade of pure mineral grease and Dixon's Ticon- 
deroga Flake Graphite. The grease is the medium which 
carries the graphite to every part of the bearing surfaces, 
where the flakes adhere to form a practically frictionless 
veneer-like coating of pure lubricating graphite thus 
eliminating the power wasting metal to metal contact. 
Ask us for a sample, and our 60-page booklet “Graphite 
as a Lubricant,”’ No. 34. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY Established 1827 NEW JERSEY 








Cost of Rope Drive 


us 
Belt Dri 
In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 


drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 


When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte ‘ 
nance ef rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth you) 
while to investigate and compare further? 


We don’t claim that rope transmission is best 
everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 
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When you enjoy the economy of lubricatioa provided by 





REGISTERED 1H 


OIL 


TATEN® OFFICE 


TRADE MARK 


- NOW 


VnrTeo STATES 


you discover that increased production means a grca: deal 
n.ore than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 
Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
tion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 
Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 


NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 


Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Co sre 
YLINDERUVIL: 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 


that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.”" will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now —just give 


“A. C. C.”’ a chance. 


May we go into the subject with you / 


= eS 9 lie 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


243 SOUTH ST. 


Every progressive engineer will want to 






Send For Free Copy of 








“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, 








New York City 
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GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 


Trade Mark . Trade Mark 
“BOUND BROOK” “NIGRUM” 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 
GRAPHITE AND BRONZE TREATED WOOD 


‘BUSHINGS, BEARINGS AND WASHERS 


REQUIRING NO GREASE OR OIL 
14 Church Street BOUND BROOK, N. J., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: JOHN A. LARSON, Charlotte, N.C. 





Everything Electrical 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 





WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 


























Does Away 


With 
Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 
-- Let your 
Minimum Engineer see 
Floor this, then let 
Space us arrange 
— for our cus- 
Becoming tomers to 
universally tell you of 
used in the big fuel 
Oil Mills saving it is 


effecting for 





Cotton 
Mills them. 
Gins 
es OUR EXPERTS WILL 
a a SEE YOU. 


: ety 
ie * 


TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 
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The Bailey-~Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
Revere Rubber Co. REX FLINTKOTE 
“GIANT” seamless and roofing 

stitched Rubber Belt 
“GIANT” red sheet MIKADO roofing 
Packing BAILECO roofing 
“REVERE” spiral and CORRUGATED and 


ring Packing 
SAMSON Piston Rod V-CRIMP roofing 
We carry a full line of 


packing We carry 
We carry a complete line of Mill, Mining and Rail- 
REVERE GOODS road Supplies 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


POWELL WHITE STAR GLOBE VALVE 


Exclusively con:bines these practical features: 














Reversible— -Regrindable—Renewable 


Non-Corrosive “Powellium” Disc.—Union 
bevel ground joint connecting body and bon- 
net.—Threads on outside of body where steam 
can’t reach them.—Stem can be packed under 
pressure, 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE AWM PoweELL Co. 


ye DEPENDABLE EncineeRinG SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI 










“Reliability Their 
Main Feature’”’ 


The world is growing efficient. 
It is essential to the protection of 
life and property in every steam 
plant that dependable automatic de- 
vices replace the older forms of 
valves which rely open human vigil- 
ance in their functioning. 


The Foster Automatic Non-Return Stop Valve, 


when installed between the boiler and header, will automati- 
cally equalize the pressure between the units of a battery of 
boilers, re maining closed so long as the pressure in the boiler 
is lower than that of the header. 


This positive, reliable action affords absolute protection 
from the back flow of steam into a boiler which is disabled 
through the blowing out of a tube or poor firing, or into a 
cold boiler when men are working inside. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


Makers of High Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Regulators, 
Vacuum Regulators, Autematic Relief Valves, Free 
Exhaust Walves, Fan Engine Regulatois, 

Float Valves, Pump Governors, etc. 


Foster Class ““W” 
















































re SO Cs Cabeveuanessbbaaes onncue F*hiladelphia, Pa. 
nh, Ui.” 26d canes cecaedeesaeecescaseets Chicago, I. 
ED tc ctnkacdndssipehpieabhssceeceeset Boston, Mass. 


2 ee eee eo ee Pittsburgh, F'a. 
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Morehead Mfg. Co., miciicas 





















Simplify Your Heating System 
A dozen steam traps in your factory means 
a dozen chances for steam losses, break- 
downs and repair bills. 

A dozen expansion and float traps mean an 
inefficient use of steam—coal wasted. 
Factory power plants find a big saving in 
concentrating the steam return into one de- 
vice, simple and sure in operation, economical 
in the conservation of heat units. The 









> -Backto Boiler—— 
SYSTEM 


picks up every drop of condensation and re- 
turns it directly to the boilers without wasting 
heat. 









The Saving Effected 


by the “Morehead System” extends through your entire 
plant. Besides keeping your steam lines thoroughly 
drained and returning the pure, hot condensation to 
your boilers as feed water the “Morehead System” will 
increase the efficiency of your steam heated machinery 
to a degree not to be obtained through the use of any 
other device. The “Morehead System” is simplicity it- 
self, consisting of the single or double — depending 
on conditons, a receiver and a quantity of pipe fitted 
with check valves. 


We Make Four Kinds of Steam Traps 


Return, Non-Return, Condenser and Vacuum—One 
af them is suitable for your Plant. But we offer 
more than a Steam Trap—we put at your dis- 
posal our twenty-three years’ experience in caring 
for the condensation of Steam Heating and Power 
Plants. We know we can give you better results 
than any makeshift. Let us prove it to you. Write 
us on your business letterhead, asking about our 
services as experts in condensation problems. No 
matter what kind of a Plant you have or how well 
you are handling your condensation, we are con- 
fident we can do better. 
Write for a Trial Trap 
Address Cotton Mill Dept. 

































































Stocks Carried in 


New York 
Chicago 
Wichitka, Kan. 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia 
Biraieg am, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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Cheap Storage and Insurance on Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 
Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk Freight 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 
bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 
eic., with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


section. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


P. J. RILEY & CO., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass. 



























BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


Pioneer, Positive, Powerful 
Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, 






Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Works 
eR 


Packing, Lacing, Low Prices. 













Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


LOMB AR Foundry, Machine, Boiler Worka 
and Supply Store, 


REE EOE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


ases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies 


Reward of Merit. 
Over 9,500 in use. 


If you have trouble in 
your Acid, Dye, Engine or 
Jrying room, we prescribe 
the Blackman Ventilator as 
a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly in- 
teresting Catalogue to 
mabufacturers. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 45 Fulton St., NEW YORK 

























ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 





J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CoO., 


Macon, Georgia. 


THEIR USE MEANS A 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING 


They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 
to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to Iv6" di- 
ameter with 40” face. 






















MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 















Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U. S. A. 







Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 





SAMAR 


att os at RAS I 
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NASON 
STEAM 
TRAPS 


COTTON 167 








Class B. 1 to W Lbs. 


Hav Lots of Imitators but 
NO EQUALS 


They're the best 
Steam Traps in 
existence, and 
combine _ effici- 
ency with econ- 
omy. Built with 
one aim in view, 
to give perfect 
service 
nitely. 





Sidelug, 40 to 150 Lbs. 








indefi- Class C. 20 to 70 Lbs. 





NASON Steam 
Traps give no 
trouble. They 
are simple in 
construction and 
easily accessible. 
All parts are in- 
terchangeable. 


In ordering 
specify the style 
trap suited to the 
pressure condi- 
tions. 


Guaranteed 
Unconditionally 


Get Our Catalogue. 


Nason Mfg. Co. 





Specialties and Supplies 


71 Fulton St., 


New York. 





Full Automatic, 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 








Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills. 
Hundreds now in use. 
Circulars. 


The D. E.. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. 


New York Office :-: 39-41 Cortland St. 
CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 

H. A. PAINE, Agent, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 


223-231 North Jefferson St. - Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment 


No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 
economy without the use of superheaters—a 
broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 
superheaters a wasteful plant running at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 
fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 

The Foster Superheater has many advantages 
in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 
of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 
economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 


merits before all steam plant owners. 


Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 











Semi-Automatic and 








Send for Special 
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GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


(Yarn Dept.) 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


FRANK A. SAYLES, Lessee 


Bleachers and Dyers 


Cotten Yarns in Ball-warps and 
Skeins, Silk and Viscose Silk 


SPECIALTIES: COLORS FAST TO BLEACHING, 
Mercerizing, Laundering, Cross Dyeing and Light. 
Dyed Novelty Effects in Fast Colors. High Grade 
Bleaching of Cotton Warps and Skeins. Silk Dyed 
Fast to Boiling Off and Bleaching. 


Insist on Having 


“GLENLYON DYED YARNS” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the Market. 
Write for Shade Card, Information and Guarantee. 


Geisenheimer & Co. 
189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 


OEHLER WORKS 


Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl S'reet, Boston, Ma 
136 Chestout Street, Philadeiphie, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
TANS A SPECIALTY 
Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
CHEMICALS 


The dyeing of a blue on cotton, for 
denims, ginghams, chambrays, and 
other fabrics, is no longer an uncer- 


tainty when the 


HYDRON BLUES 


are employed. The shades are 
easily controlled and are FAST TO 
LIGHT, WASHING AND CHLO.- 
RINE BLEACH. 


Cassella Color Company 


182-184 Front Street 
NEW YORK 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson St.,. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors 


Importers of the Products Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 
Leverkusen, Germany 
OFFICES: 

RENSSELAER PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE TORONTO, CAN, 


WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


WESTON HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Type with 36-inch Basket 
Specially Adapted for 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


BOSTON 
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Tetrazo Colors for Cotton 


WE offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton 
in any form. 


Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet 
the various requirements of fastness to light, washing, cross dye- 
ing and fulling. 


Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully 
furnished on application. 


American Dyewood Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 








BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 









SIZINGS 


The standard where economy 
combined with the best results is 
the end desired. 

Our new soluble Tallow is un- 
equalled for satisfactory results. 











TRADE MARK 
eRceisTeceReco 















Soap Powder Scouring Powder 


THE MODOC COMPANY, INC. 


FERNWOOD, PENNA. 


WATER FILTERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
having an aggregate capacity of over 
one hundred million gallons per day 


Turkey Red Oil Soluble Grease 
Soluble Wax 
Castor Soap Oil Soluble Rosin 
Bleaching Oil Olo Soffene 






Alizarine Assistant 















Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener 
Snoflake Oil T. R. Soap 


Soluble Oil 












Oleine 







are in operation in the textile mills of 
this country. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 









FLAXHORN—THE DELICATE FINISH 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS: 















Southern Representative 
H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 












COTTON 


MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 
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A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 


” oy gf/ ° 
i "ig are not an experiment. They 
eda" ‘ 


are in continuous operation 


NORWOOD FILTERS 






For the clarification of water, 






throughout the United States 






and Canada, giving most satis- 






factory results and have proved 






their efficiency and economy. 


“THE MISSING LINK” Ask for Our Proposition 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 










A. KLIPSTEIN @ COMPANY 


644-54 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
Southern Office: 17 East Fourth St., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Finishing Materials, Alizarine Assistant 
and Finishing Compounds of Every Description 





















COAL TAR DYES OF EVERY KIND 
DIRECT COLORS—SULPHUR COLORS 


CIBA AND CIBANON 
FAST VAT DYES 
Made by the SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle, Switzerland 









“The VANDERBILT HOTEL 


34 ST. EAST er PARK AVE., N.Y. 


Subway Entrance 


An Hotel of Distinction 
with Moderate Charges 
New York’s ideal Hotel for the Summer 


Visitor. Cooled with artificially chilled air. 
600 rooms, each with bath. 










Walton | H.Marsha! 
Manager 








" Summer Rates in effect until September Ist 





| 
5 
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ANILINE «, 


COLORS D EXTRACTS 





SODA ASH . - ‘ 
CAUSTIC SODA - - 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, 


WING & EVANS, Inc., 


ATE 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 





AE, Se — “Se 





Commonwealth Hotel 


Boston, Mass. 





Opposite State House 





















Offers room with hot and cold water for $1 per day and up, 


which ineludes free use of shower baths. 







Nothing to equal this in New England 






suites 





Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
European plan. 





Dining 






room and Cafefirst class. 






Absolutely Fireproof 












Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 








Strictly a Temperance Hotel 






Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 





COTTON 


DYEWOOD Walter F, + Sykes & Co., IMPORTERS 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 





Mi: ain COT iita: 


Brande we s: 
Boston 132 Chestnut St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


113 Broad St., Philadelphia 











- In all commercial tests 


- In all tests 


MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS, 1 Ib. = 2 1-2 lbs. Sal Soda 
- 1 Ib. 


= 2 lbs. Sal Soda 


SOLE AGENTS 
22 William Street, 


NEW YORK 





SOFTENING 


FILTRATION 


ALL INDUSTRIAL. USES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WIRING DIAGRAMS 


For Electrical Apparatus and Installations 


252 pages, 6x9, 439 illustrations 
$2.00 (8/4) net, postpaid 


A collection of 439 circuit diagrams, 
senting all branches of electrical engineering, 


repre- 
with 


the exception of telephony and telegraphy. 
The diagrams have been taken from actual 


practice. They include not only diagrams of re- 
cent apparatus, but also those that illustrate im- 
portant principles and those of standard apparatus 
in extensive use. It covers: 


D. C. Generators, A. C. 
Transformers, Potential Regulators, 
Converters, Batteries and Boosters, Sub-Stations, 
D. C. Motors and Speed Control, A. C. Motors 
and Speed Control, Constant Potential Distribu- 
tion, Lamp Mechanism Connection, Rheostats and 


Generators, Feeders, 
Synchronous 


Controllers, Lightning Arresters, Measuring In- 
struments, Remote Controlled and Automatic 


Switches and Circuit Breakers, Railway Con- 
trollers and Equipment, Railway Signals, Miscel- 
laneous Interior Wiring. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 









New York City 100 William 8t. 
NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


Consulting Engineer. 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 
Evaluations and Reports. 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 





A Complete Catalog of 


TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. | 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY 


852 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 










































J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. 
CONSULTING EXPERT IN 
Textile Chemistry 


BLEACHING, MERCERIZING 
50 E. 41st ST.. - NEW YORK 









Send in your subscription now to 


William C. Spiker, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer. 


Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
Buildings. Bridges, Dams, Hydre- 


Electrical Engineering 
2 years for One dollar 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 






Electric Powers 













FRANCIS R. WELLER 
ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ilydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works and 


Sewerage Systems, + Designs and Specifications, Con- 
struction Supervised, Properties Operated. 


: | ae 7 FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS, COTTON MILLS, 
Specialty STE MERCANTS & MANUFACTURERS - 
i ie 7 ALSO _BRUSHES. INK MARKING POTS. 


>| TI eran iPS NOTARIAL = IAL’ CORPORATION SEALS 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


OFFICE: 33 LUCKIES 10) - 1,60 edo] On 4216] 44018) | 
GREENVILLE, S. C. On 20h EEE OLOEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA U4 Mae | on GA. 


A Going Hosiery Mill 


For Sale at a Sacrifice 






J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 













Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 














ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 






A substantially constructed and well equipped Hosiery 
Mill in an aggressive Alabama city of 6,000 population, 
having a capacity of 550 dozen pairs of hose daily, is now 
offered for sale at a sacrifice price, due to inexperienced 
management and lack of sufficient working capital. 



















The property comprises 2/4 acres of ground, sev- 
eral tenant houses, well constructed office, warehouse 
and factory buildings, equipped with 100 Mayo knitting 
machines, all necessary ribbers, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines; 60 h. p. boiler and electric moto. furnish sufh- 
cient power. 






















MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 











The plant is located on the main line of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


which affords excellent transportation facilities to all the 
large distributing centers. 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 















The many orders now on hand, and the fact that 
future deliveries cannot be promised, show the good 
markets now existing for the factory's output. 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find—a well 

established business, all equipment in first-class order, 

i good location, big markets and a very low figure buys 
. it all. 


















Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Refer to file No. 2495, and write for full particulars. 
ii M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 

i Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 
1 A ES TT A TT AER AR NR A TT TT NST 











Private Wires to Principal Points 
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PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES 822200 





The Proctor W ] k 
e aiso make 





Dryers are built po ti d 
utomatic an 





entirely of metal 
y truck yarn dry- 





with all bearings 





ers, stocking dryers, 





outside away from ere it Me 
Proctor Automatic cow for Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. 
IT NEEDS NO ADJUSTMENT towels, etc. Cloth dry- 


ers. All of these machines 





dryers for knit goods, 






the heat, two features 
which make the Machines 


not only absolutely fire 







give a maximum capacity 





proof but also very substan- 





at the minimum cost for 





tial and durable. 





operation and upkeep. 





Sectional Conveyor Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 









Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Represer‘ative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 





Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 


FIRE- RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 


Cast-iron and _ Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 


tion. No wood. 


Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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BLEACHING, DYEING; DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


~ CALENDERS 


HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 


TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamp or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 


MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 
Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Considering Extractors? 


If so, you will be interested in the 30 years and more of successful ex- 
perience embodied in the “American.” 





Overdriven 32-40" Underdriven 20-24-26-28" 
and 48” Baskets. and 30” Baskets. 
THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
New York Chicago Cincinnati 








erp Bleaching Machines for Cotton Skein and Roving 


Constructed of wood throughout, except the propeller and shaft. Metal parts 
removed or encased in wood. 


Our construction is impossible with other types. 


Efficiency tested and superiority acknowledged by Principal Bleachers who 
use the machines. 





Convincing testimonials furnished on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE—Output, labor cost, undisturbed condition of stock and 


satisfactory bleach approached by no other machine. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


‘ § ded f Cc ed 
Yarn meer ~ — ompress GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
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Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors 






- Economical Cotton 
Dyeing ing and Bleaching 
































In the Psarski Dashes: Machine 
Belt Write for ame 
Engine Catalog 
Toda 
or Motor y | Saves Labor 
Driven | 
Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 
Saves Steam 
Saves Water 
~_ Side Silane Developed Va Dyes 
A tees one Equ 4 _ ll 
RAW STOCK DY EING— — goe as good condition as directly from bales 
on SBotar Connected —— led into > balls = beet 
BLEACHING “ nd washed PERFECTLY CLEAN-FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID 
Driven Electrically | sto batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste 
Setuent SKEIN DYEING. No = iling voting N Tangles Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 
4 winding, knitting, et 





HOSIERY egy - me de 300 pounds ‘ batch Sl LPHUR weber VELOF cD 
BLACKS. Iti No Ds 








15 to 20 F seit aia at Saving i in one 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 

















The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 





Providence, R. I. 





Machinery 
for 
Singeing Bleaching 
Mercerizing Dyeing 
Drying Printing 
and 
Finishing 











Bleaching Kier fitted with Rusden 


patent circulator and super heater Textile Fabrics and Warps 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


The model 12 cone winder has many patented features that 
reduce winding cost and perfectly finish the spinner’s product. 
It is, however, the simplest quick traverse machine ever built 

| has actually fewer parts than before the metallic tension 


and 
and slub catcher, increasing taper cone or differential motion 


wre incorporated in it 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD - - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


US. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE MILL BA SK ET Ss 


The only metal polish that works quick and easy 
and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate Highest Quality HAND-MADE WHITE OAK BASKETS fo: all 
Holds Old Trade and Makes New. Textile Mill Requirements. 


} oz. Box 10¢.. 5 1b. Pail $1.00. Sold by agents 


and dealers all over the world 
Highest Award Chicago World's Fair 1894 
and Louisiana Expositic n Saint Louis 1903 
Established 30 years. As or write for free samples 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN Co., 
No. 557 East WashingtonStreet, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Branch Offices, W. Y. City, Chicago, lil., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.’ 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
MAKERS OF 


CLOCKS sia a 
DESCRIPTION OLD BASKETS REPAIRED. WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Boston, New York and Chicago Baskets for special requirements made to order on short notice 
FRANK H. HARDY, Agt., Andover, Mass. 


WRITE FOR FACTORY CATALOGUE 


For Fast Black Hosiery 
“BEST OF ALL” 
Heavy Snow White Product Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
———— ee a NEW 191? SOFTENER Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
Will not separate a 
Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 
Glycerine Softener 


Turkish Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“HURRICANE DYEING.DRYING "FINISHING MACHINERY PRESSES ETC. 


Automatic Stock Dryer = _ : 
an Complete Equipments for 


ora Je - B= 4 3 , Dyeing, Bleaching, 


Conveyor 
Scouring, Carbonizing. 


FIRE-PROOF, STEEL 


DRYERS 


For Cotten. For Cotton, Wool, Hair, 
Wool, Hair, Rags, etc Hosie Underwear, Ra 
ry, : Rags, Yarn. Hot Plate PRESS 


an) 3) 9.4) 18 -1)-We) bal ic MACHINERY CoO. 


G72! =| GERMANTOWN AVE. -PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— 





